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Analyzing the Economics of the Coal 


Industry 
NNOUNCEMENT by Secretary Hoover on Dec. 19 
that with funds supplied from private sources the 
President’s conference on unemployment is to under- 
take a comprehensive study of intermittence of employ- 
ment in the bituminous coal industry is gratifying news. 
The subject is large, as is indicated by the outline of 
the field to be covered by the inquiry. -No more able, 
disinterested and at the same time friendly agency for 
this work could be suggested than the men who with 
E. E. Hunt are working with Mr. Hoover. 

Friends of the coal industry despair at times at the 
magnitude of the task of both formulating the problems 
of coal and getting the story before the public in ade- 
quate and satisfactory manner. Two years ago the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers made a study 
and published a comprehensive study of the irregularity 
of operations of the bituminous coal industry. The fact 
was established but the document stands as an engi- 
neering report on which the board of directors have not 
acted. The problem is too complicated for solution by 
panacea. 

Following the engineers’ report were the investiga- 
tions of Senator Frelinghuysen. These in 1919 were 
not only enlightening but decidedly helpful, but the 
history of 1920 indicates that the Senator not only 
failed to convince his colleagues on the real situation 
but fell short in his own education as well. The hear- 
ings conducted by Senators Calder and LaFollette were 
without fruit because conceived in distrust and outright 
ill-temper. They served only to inflame the public, with- 
out truly informing. 

The Survey of Waste in Industry by the American 
Engineering Council of the Federated Engineering 
Societies planned to include coal in its program, but 
the subject was dropped from the list in the final report. 
The President’s conference on unemployment failed to 
bring forth an agreement on coal. 

Now, without rush or furor, with funds to do the 
job thoroughly, the permanent committee retained by 
Mr. Hoover to carry to fruition his plans for the better- 
ment of conditions of employment in industry is to 
study coal. The outline of what this committee will 
examine reads like the synopsis of a treatise on the 
economics of the coal industry. Such a monograph has 
never been written; there is real need for it. Every 
opportunity should be offered, every facility advanced, 
every bit of information and guidance proffered by the 
men in the coal industry to forward the early but un- 
hurried completion of this report. 

A not to be overlooked point is the power of Mr. 
Hoover’s name in eventually obtaining wide and favor- 
able publicity for the finding and conclusions of Mr. 
Hunt and his colleagues. The objects of the original 
unemployment conference were attained—-fair presenta- 


tion of facts honestly arrived at—by the sheer power 
of publicity. The forthcoming report on the coal indus- 
try we hope, and have every reason to believe, will like- 
wise succeed. 


Whistling to Keep Up Courage 

INERS in the anthracite region are enjoying a 

hard-earned vacation. Save for a very short 
period early in 1919, when the post-armistice slump in 
demand closed many mines, and for about six weeks 
in the summer of 1920, when the miners went on strike, 
the hard-coal region has worked to capacity without 
interruption since 1916, or for five years. In round 
numbers 30,000 of the 145,000 anthracite miners and 
mine laborers are now idle all or part time. One after 
another the collieries have been suspending for the past 
four weeks, as demand for coal has diminished. 

Press reports are to the effect that union labor lead- 
ers in the region have announced that the operators are 
closing the mines as a measure to coerce the men into 
recession from their announced position of having de- 
cided to demand a 20-per cent advance in wages next 
April, when the present contract expires. The assertion 
is equally absurd and on a par with the union leaders’ 
demand for such or any increase in wages. The oper- 
ators have already bought and paid for the labor to 
produce some 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 tons of anthracite 
valued at $40,000,000 which they are holding in pro- 
ducers’ storage. It must be obvious to all that there is 
a limit both to the storage capacity and the purse of 
producers. Should the producers throw this coal on the 
market at greatly reduced prices, pocketing big losses, 
the result would work more hardship on the miners than 
good te the public. The retailers’ yards are full to over- 
flowing and the householder is buying only to supply his 
needs from day to day. A cut in prices now, not war- 
ranted by reduction in costs—that is, reduction in wages 
—would throw the market into a turmoil and stop what 
little buying there is. No one—producer, retailer or 
householder—would keep on hand a ton of coal not ac- 
tually needed, and production would soon be halved, 
with more miners out of work. 

The miners must realize that not the operators but 
the public is demanding that the union leaders permit 
the men to take reductions in wages next April. They 
really do know this—they are whistling to keep up their 
courage, hoping against hope that by demanding more 
they may be able to hold what they have. It simply 
cannot be done. As for the miners’ asserting that wages 
can be maintained or even increased and the operators 
even then have sufficient margin left to lower the price 
to the consumer, we can but say that it is not so. 

_The cost of producing anthracite is as variable as the 
cost of living. No one questions the statistics published 
by the Federal Trade Commission on the cost of produc- 
ing anthracite, which covers 1918 as the latest period. 
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The f.o.b. mine cost in November and December, 1918 
(since when there has been a large increase in wages 
and consequently in costs), ranged from $3 to $11.10 per 
gross ton for fifty-six independent operators and from 
$3.73 to $5.82 per gross ton for nine railroad companies, 
whose output was, roughly, 70 per cent of the total. 

Now, obviously, with the maximum difference be- 
tween high and low of $2.09 per ton in the average mine 
cost for the nine large companies and with selling prices 
varying at most but 25c. it is plain to him who would 
read that either (1) a majority are making scandalous 
profits, (2) a majority are losing vast sums, or (3) 
there is a happy medium between these two extremes. 
The latter is the true state of affairs. One or two com- 
panies are making fancy profits, no doubt; a few others 
are making no profits, doubtless doing little more than 
covering out of pocket expenses, while in between, the 
“average” group is on a reasonable basis. 

The same is true of the independents. With them 
there is a maximum variation of $7 in costs of produc- 
tion. Rest assured the fellow who had the $11 per ton 
cost in 1918 is not working now, nor are some if any 
of those whose costs three years ago were $6 or more. 

Unfortunately we have no comparable general average 
figures of cost of living and earnings for the anthracite 
miners and laborers. But we can assume for argument’s 
sake a figure, say $250 per month, as average earnings 
of miners. Compare the individual with a family of six, 
a home on which he is making payments, perhaps a 
jitney, piano and other modern necessities of the well- 
to-do. Earnings of $250 a month may look small to him; 
he is a high-cost miner. On the other hand is the single 
man—no heavy operating costs, just board for one, no 
heavy overhead because no real estate—he is the low-cost 
miner. In between is the average. The high-cost miner 
would like to be earning sufficient for costs and a sur- 
plus besides, but when he is idle part time, as today, 
he must perchance draw on his savings account. The 
low-cost miner, of course, is and has been making a 
handsome profit these many years. 

The ordinary, inescapable natural laws prevent our 
forcing him to take a lower wage so long as he does as 
much work as the man with the big family. And we 
cannot cut all wages to a level that would permit only 
the single men to live. Too often the miners shout about 
the huge profits of one company, saying nothing about 
the poor relations. Too often in the past the coal oper- 
ators have told us how many hundreds of dollars the 
best paid men earn, but nothing about the lowest. We 
anticipate that there will be no occasion for criticism on 
that score this year. 





A Higher Tariff Under Another Name 


N THE midst of the confusing welter of assertion and 

denial from those whose interests are affected by the 
proposed American valuation plan, many are turning to 
the professional economists for counsel. This group 
takes a remarkably united and unequivocal stand in 
opposition to the measure. The grounds upon which 
they take their stand are, roughly, these: 

In the first place, they believe that the proposed plan 
really means a higher tariff. They recognize that the 
precise rates to be imposed on the American values are 
the determining factor here but they are convinced that 
those urging the plan intend to see to it that the rates 
shall be sufficiently high to cover any uncertainty inci- 
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dent to the establishment of the new valuation basis. 
They suspect that at bottom the proposal resolves itself 
into a demand for a hidden and undetermined amount 
of increased protection. ? 

The arguments, aside from this, do not impress the 
economists. The three which contain some modicum of 
force are that the plan will meet the problem of the 
fluctuating exchanges, that it will prevent “dumping” 
and that it will put up a more effective bar against the 
country with exceptionally low production costs. The 
economists point out, however, that prices rise in 
countries whose exchanges fall and that any disparity in 
the two movements is largely offset by the internal dis- 
organization of the productive forces in the country 
whose exchanges are violently deranged. “Dumping,” 
they believe, can best be prevented by administrative 
measures applied when the facts of a particular situa- 
tion demand them. 

On the other hand, the economists are considerably 
influenced by the contention that the adoption of the 
proposed plan would introduce so much uncertainty into 
the process of importing goods as greatly to embarrass 
the process. 

The administrative difficulties of obtaining fair cost 
figures from American manufacturers interested in 
excluding their rivals’ goods, of determining American 
costs in the case of goods which America does not make, 
and of obtaining uniform valuations at various points of 
entry are perfectly self-evident. Furthermore, it is con- 
trary to all past practice and procedure in this country. 
It constitutes, in the words of Professor Taussig, the 
foremost student of the tariff in this country, “a 
veritable leap into the dark.” 

After all, however, the opposition of the economist 
rests back upon his conviction that the proposal is 
equivalent to a demand for increased rates at a time 
when the true economic interests of the country would 
not be served by the establishment of a high tayiff wall. 


Mining Machines and Coal Exports 


REAT BRITAIN’S evident determination to get 

back her foreign coal trade leads to the conclusion 
that she must lower costs by a large increase in the 
near future in the amount of machinery used for mining 
coal. It is believed that both operators and labor in 
England recognize that this step must be taken, and 
there already is evidence ‘that the purchase of coal- 
mining machines in unusual numbers is in prospect. 
Heretofore British mining labor has been very success- 
ful in holding to a minimum the amount of machine- 
mined coal. Under present-day conditions, however, it 
is recognized that costs of production must be lowered 
if England is to enjoy anything like her pre-war volume 
of coal exports. What is being done in this direction 
is indicated by data published in this issue of COAL 
AGE. The curve of machine-mined coal in Great Britain 
is steadily upward. In the eleven years from 1910 to 
1920 the proportion of the total so recovered has in- 
creased from less than 6 per cent to 13 per cent. 

There are now 5,000 mining machines of all types in 
use in Great Britain’s coal mines, compared with some 
19,000 in the United States. We have had 5,000 ma- 
chines in use since 1902, and in 1898 undercut more coal 
by machine than Great Britain in 1920. But all growth 
is slow at first and our competitor across the sea is 
learning from us—with our machines in part. 
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Unusually High Recovery Obtained by Use of Modified 


Advance System of Pillar Drawing at Indianola 


In One Section of the Mine Short Rooms Are Driven and Break 
Line Maintained Close to Pillar Faces—Flank Headings Aid in Roof 
Control—Gob Sections Ventilated by Force and Exhaust Systems 


By ALPHONSE F. BROSKY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


east panel in the Indianola mine of the Indian 

Collieries Co., at Indianola, Pa., the butt road- 
ways are driven at unusually short intervals, being 
separated from each other by an 85-ft. instead of by 
the 250- to 300-ft. pillar ordinarily provided. Some in- 
teresting experiments have been made in this section. 
The layout of this portion of the mine can be seen in 
Fig. 1. 

A modified “advance system” is being followed in the 
drawing of pillars. Consequently rooms are driven on 
only one side of the short butt roadways. These 
diminutive rooms can be seen on the right of the 
imaginary line joining A and B. They are 14 or 16 ft. 
wide and, of course, are only 85 ft. long. The room 
pillars are of approximately the same width. This 
practice of maintaining rooms and pillars of nearly 
equal dimensions is a wise one and should be more 
generally followed in this field, as it insures a greater 
ultimate recovery and provides greater safety in work- 
ing than could be obtained by ordinary methods. Only 
a few rooms are to be seen on the map because such 
openings are not allowed to stand after driving. 


Test nee in the greater portion of the north- 


EXCESSIVE TRACKWORK AN OBVIOUS DRAWBACK 


In keeping with the system followed, their starting 
is purposely delayed until the moment when they can 
be driven up with the assurance that the break line 
in its movement will cut them off. As a consequence 
the pillars can be drawn back immediately, keeping 
pace with the progress of the break line. Small rooms 
were driven in the hope that a high percentage of re- 
covery would be afforded. This result was indeed ob- 
tained, yet later developments, notably in the south- 
east panel, have discounted the superiority of the small 
room, for the recoveries in the respective panels are 
equal. The great disadvantage of the small room over 
the large lies in the increase in the length of headings 
required, with their correspondingly increased track 
work. 

The method of first-mining here followed was planned 
in the hope that with it the drawing of the pillars 
would be made safer than when more usual methods 
are adopted. After a room is started it is worked con- 
tinuously until finished, its driving being followed 
immediately by retreat or pillar drawing. 

The caved or gob region, as indicated in Fig. 1 by 
the area ABC, is triangular in shape. The hypotenuse 
AB is the line of the working faces of the pillars. In 
this article it will be spoken of as the break line. The 
angle made by this line with the main haulage depends 
entirely upon the widths of the r50m and pillar em- 
ployed; the greater these widths the greater the angle 
CAB. 


In the mining of the pillar coal on the retreat the 
room pillars are blocked out by narrow crosscuts which 
are placed on 8- to 10-ft. centers. The resulting blocks 
are approximately 4 to 6 ft. wide and 14 to 16 ft. long 
and with the greater length at right angles to the 
direction of the length of the room. It must be remem- 
bered that the working face ‘of any one pillar cannot 
be pushed ahead of the break line, and that consequently 
the advance crosscut in a pillar is adjacent to the block 
being mined. The blocks are undercut by machines on 
the end away from the break line but a small stump 
is left intact near the break line temporarily. This 
supports the roof. These stumps are approximately 
4 ft. square and are mined last, being cut away by 
hand. Where roof conditions are good, the stumps are 
completely recovered. It rarely is necessary for the 
miner to leave them. The greater part of the coal 
unrecovered is that lying in these small stumps. This 
pillar-drawing operation is shown in Fig. 2. 


PERIPHERAL HEADINGS AID IN FALL OF ROOF 


This method of closely placed butt roadways and 
short rooms has been adopted in only one of the panels. 
An even more important modification is the driving of 
peripheral headings on the flanks of the working sec- 
tion, as indicated by CB and CA in Fig. 1. These are 
kept a little in advance of retreating faces and insure 
a straight break line and an easy fracture. 

In Fig. 2 let us assume that the roof falls along the 
line AB and that pillar drawing advances toward DE, 
which line will represent the new break after the area 
ABDE is mined out and the roof allowed to cave. It 
will be seen that as the robbing advances the roof will 
be supported along only one edge of the mined area, 
namely, along DE, if the headings CD and CE have 
caved so as to free the flanks. Thus a simple shearing 
stress is brought upon the roof at the break line DE. 
If the headings were not driven, the roof, in addition 
to being supported along DE, would also be supported 
along BE and AD. In this case the pressure acting on 
the roof area ABDE would produce a modified shear on 
the three edges rather than a simple shear on a single 
edge. The break in such a case would be irregular. 

ESPECIALLY HELPFUL IN INITIAL ROOF FALLS 

These headings are particularly valuable in starting 
a break line, as, for instance, in the area CFG where 
the edges CF and CG approach the edge FG in length. 
As the break line lengthens, the influence of the flank 
headings decreases. Their effect on the break line AB 
grows less because the ratio of the sum of the distances 
AD and EB to AB diminishes. The headings neverthe- 
less still retain much value inasmuch as they aid in the 
drawing of the part of the pillar in their immediate 
vicinity. They are not timbered, as their real purpose 





is to bring down the roof and not to maintain a pas- 
sageway. 

The success attained in this method of working is 
attributed to : (1) The peripheral headings, which 
after driving cave and relieve the roof pressure 
upon the coal; (2) keeping the break lines straight, 
thus avoiding excessive pressure on any one pillar, yet 
simultaneously effecting a uniform line of fracture in 
the roof; (3) maximum production for a given section; 
(4) the use of bleeders to increase the ventilation in 
the mined-out area. 

Excellent results are achieved by this method of 
working. No treacherous or unlooked-for roof falls 
occur, providing, of course, uniform progress is made 
at the several pillar faces along the break line. To 
obtain the best results, uniformity should be maintained 
not only in the pillar retreat but also in the room-and-_ 
pillar layout. Odd-sized rooms should be avoided wher- 
ever possible. These factors being properly controlled, 


the roof. breaks evenly and at the time expected, so that 
all manifestations accompanying a roof break are repe- 
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titions of those that occurred prior to preceding breaks, 

At first thought it might be supposed that this method 
would encourage squeezes, but no difficulty has arisen 
from this source. The barrier pillars are solid and 
show no signs of crushing or disintegration. 

Record is kept of the pillars and stumps that are 
left standing underground. Section maps are main- 
tained showing every portion of the unmined coal, and 
these are brought up to date at given intervals. If a 
small stump pillar is lost, it is shown on the map, with 
the gob by which it is surrounded. The coal recovery 
is calculated, moreover, by area and not by: tonnage. 
This method is the more accurate and convenient. In 
the adjacent coal fields a recovery of 90 per cent gen- 
erally is considered acceptable, this peing the maximum 
obtained in the average mine. The recovery at the 
Indianola mine is nearer to 100 than to 90 per cent. It 
actually amounted to 96 per cent for the six months 
which ended last June. 

The gob is ventilated by forcing air through it along 
the break line. The entries shown to the east of the 
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FIG. 1 
Indianola Mine 


The stippled area 
CAB is the area 
where the pillars 
have been removed 
and the roof caved. 
The coal in that 
part of the mine is 
being operated by 
what may be termed 
a concentration sys- 
tem started by 
roadways driven in 
pairs and rooms 
driven at right 
angles to these 
roadways. Someone 
appears to have 
discovered that if 
the wing pillars in 
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roadways are big 
enough and strong 
enough, the chain 
pillar, that is the 
pillar between the 
pair of roadways, 
can be made as nar- 
row as you please. 
This principle, 
enunciated long 
ago, is just begin- 
ning to be recog- 
nized and acted 
upon. 
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PLAN OF MINING WITH SHORT ROOMS 


FIG. 2. 


The rooms are 85 ft. long and 14 or 16 ft. wide with pillars of 
equal width. When pillaring commences the rib is cut by narrow 
crosscuts driven as needed but spaced at 8 to 10 ft. centers. This 
gives a pillar 4 to 6 ft. wide and 14 to 16 ft. long, which is mined 


away all: but'a stump 4 ft. square or thereahout. This is cut 


away by hand. 


northeast panel in Fig. 1 are intakes. In these the air 
travels north, thence west into the rooms and into the 
gob at B. Here it is split into two courses. One ex- 
tends southwest along the break line, at the same time 
penetrating the gob, and thence to the main entry 
returns through bleeders in the pillars indicated by F 
and G. The gob is so tight in places that the air mov- 
ing along this course does not thoroughly dislodge the 
gas from this section. However, no gas collects at any 
point away from the gob. 

An exhaust effect is produced through F and D, in- 
creasing the efficiency of the air circulation through 
the gob from the lower split which travels along the 
break line. It is a simple matter to sweep the gob 
section entirely clear of gas. This usually is done on 
idle days, the full output of the fan being directed into 
the northeast section by stopping the air courses through 
the other parts of the mine. From what has been said 
it will seem that the ventilation in this mine is positive 
and always under perfect control. 


In the southeast panel, rooms were at first driven on 


both sides of the butts. This method of working less- 
ened the number of entries required, but it made it 
difficult to ventilate the workings properly. Rooms are 
now being driven from one side only and are being made 
21 ft. wide and 250 ft. long, on 45-ft. centers. The 
usual room-and-pillar system is adopted with a slight 
modification in that the rooms are worked in sets of 
four. The company is obtaining excellent results in 
this panel, recovery being well above 95 per cent of the 
coal originally in the ground. 

Practically all mining is now being performed in the 
eastern panels of the mine. In the southwest section 
only line entries have been driven. Still less has been 
done in the northwest. A five-entry butt was started 
in this latter area for purposes of development, tying 
in with the entries driven farther south, and thus open- 
ing up the two panels on the west. Not far from the 
main haulage a so-called rock fault was encountered. 
This was pierced, and a normal coal thickness again 
encountered. Such occurrences are not uncommon in 
the Freeport bed of coal. 
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Storage Wall That Will Not Bulge or Fall 


By W. K. CROSSON 
Detroit, Mich. 

HEN coal without large lumps is stored and there 
is no room, or it is undesirable to have it run into 
a conical pile, walls are built composed of 1-in. hard- 
wood with long 1-in. strips running far into the coal 
bed. The weight of the coal on the strips holds the 
wall upright and forms the means of keeping itself in 
curb. But too often the wall will bulge and give way, 
causing much inconvenience, loss in labor and endanger- 

ing the lives and limbs of employees. 

The wall shown in the illustration is built in sections 
and can be extended to any height. The material used 
for the box sides is 14 in. thick, 12 in. wide and 16 ft. 
long. These side planks are held together at the top 
and bottom by a strip 2 x 4 x 24 in., sunk flush with 
the edge. These binding strips are spaced 4 ft. apart. 
A 1 x 5-in. notch is cut in the bottom and top for the 
treaded stringers running into the coal. These may be 
of any length and should project about 4 in. from the 
outside of the wall with a 13-in. piece nailed to them to 
hold them in place. 

The space between planks forming the inside and out- 
side of the wall can be filled with coal, thus giving added 














DOUBLE WALL GIVES BETTER RESULTS THAN SINGLE 


In this wall the weight of the coal furnishes its own restraint 
through stringers which run into it, Further strength is given 
by filling up the space between the two walls with coal. 


strength and utilizing the stocking space to the full. 
A wall such as this is far more stable than the older 
form of construction and does not bulge or fall. 


THE FILM “THE Story OF COAL,” prepared under a co- 
operative agreement between the Bureau of Mines and the 
National Coal Association, is being given widespread exhi- 
bition in India.. A report from the representative of an 
American mining machinery firm interested in the picture’s 
exhibition states that the film had been shown several 
times in Calcutta and other large centers before the engi- 
neering and coal-mining fraternity and that it was being 
shown at numerous important collieries. ae 
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Protective Devices So Safeguard Coal-Mine Substation 
At Drifton That It Needs No Attendant 


Placed at Center of Load Substation Is 3,000 Ft. from Its Attendant— 
Provisions Made to Assure Safety of Equipment—First Motorman to Enter 
Mine in Morning Starts Substation and Last One Out at Night Shuts It Down 


By E. B. WAGNER* 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


EVERAL coal-mine operators and engineers on 

Dec. 7 witnessed an interesting demonstration of 

the new automatic substation at the Drifton 
Colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., being the 
guests jointly of the coal company and the General 
Electric Co., the manufacturer of the electrical equip- 
ment. The workings of this colliery cover an .extensive 
territory, so that it is impractical to serve it all from 
one substation with current at 250 volts. The topog- 
raphy of the beds is such, however, that the mine is 
naturally divided into several sections. 

It was found that the haulage requirements of two of 
these sections could be supplied at 250 volts from a 
single substation without providing extremely large 
feeder capacity. In order that the substation might be 
located near the approximate load center of the two 
sections, it was placed about a mile from the breaker 
and 3,000 ft. from the nearest point at which could be 
found an engineer at work during every hour of a 
24-hour day, this man being in charge of a slope hoist. 
To save the wages of a station attendant and to obtain 
more uniform operation, it was decided to make the 
substation automatic—that is, controlled by a manually- 
operated pilot switch located in the engine house of the 
slope just mentioned. 

Central-station 3-phase 60-cycle power at 11,000 


*Electrical Engineer, Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 


volts is received at an outdoor substation placed near 
the slope. This is stepped down to 4,600 volts by three 
transformers. The alternating-current feeder line runs 
direct to the substation at this latter potential and 
thence passes on to supply hoists, pumps and fans 
located in other sections of the operation. 

The substation is a brick building about 20 x 18 ft. 
in ground dimensions provided with an asbestos-shingle 
roof. It contains a 200-kw. 250-volt direct-current 
synchronous converter with the necessary alternating- 
and direct-current control apparatus. The tap from the 
4,600-volt line goes through a pole-top disconnecting 
switch, a lightning arrester and choke coil of the horn- 
gap type and a fuse. From the fuse the line runs in 
conduit to an incoming oil circuit breaker operated by 
a magnetic contactor. Thence it goes to the converter 
transformers located just outside the building, from 
which the low-tension leads extend to the converter 
through the starting and running contactors. 

The heart of this substation is a motor-driven drum 
controller that governs the sequence of starting opera- 
tions and which is itself controlled by several protective 
devices. The operation of raising and lowering the 
direct-current brushes of the converter is performed by 
a small motor mounted on the bedplate of this machine. 

Starting is accomplished in the following manner: 
Closure of the control switch in the engine house ener- 





































Automatic 
Substation 


This substation is 
on the surface. It 
receives its power 
from a transformer 
station at 4,600 
volts alternating 
current. This cur- 
rent passes through 
a pole-top discon- 
necting switch, a 
lightning arrester, 
and a choke coil of 
the horn-gap type 
and a fuse. Thence 
the line runs in 
conduit to an in- 
coming oil circuit 
breaker operated 
by a magnetic con- 
tactor, and passes 
to the converter 
transformers and 
thence to the con- 
verter through 
starting and run- 
ning contactors. 
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Inside of 
Substation 


Building has ground 
dimensions of 18 x 
20 ft. It contains 
a 200-kw. 250-volt 
direct-current syn- 
chronous converter 
with the necessary 
alternating- and 
direct-current con- 
trol apparatus. A 
small motor mount- 
ed on the bedplate 
of the machine 
raises and lowers 
the direct-current 
brushes of the con- 
verter. Among the 
protective devices 
are a dashpot tim- 
ing relay to provide 
against too great 
slowness in start- 
ing, temperature re- 
lays, potential re- 
lays, a bearing 
temperature’ relay 
and standard induc- 
tion-type overload 
relays. 
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gizes a voltage relay which closes its contacts, provided 
the alternating-current potential is high enough for 
satisfactory operation. The closing of the contacts on 
this relay energizes a main-control contactor, which in 
turn closes, provided the various protective devices, 
described later, are in proper position. Provided the 
direct-current brushes are raised, closure of the main 
control contactor starts up the motor by which the 
controller is driven. If they are not raised, the circuit 
is first completed through the brush-raising motor, 
which then performs its function and stops, thus com- 
pleting the circuit to the controller-driving motor. The 
controller drum starts revolving and first closes the 
incoming-line oil circuit breaker and then the contactor 
that starts the converter. 

The converter now starts operation and comes up to 
speed. While this is going on, the rotary field is flashed 
across the terminals of a small direct-current generator 
driven by the drum-controller motor to insure that the 
field will be built up with the right polarity. After 
being flashed the main field contactor closes, putting 
the field onto the converter. The converter should now 
be up to synchronous speed, but if it is not, the con- 
troller stops revolving. When synchronous speed is 
reached, a centrifugal switch on the converter shaft 
closes its contacts, restarting the drum controller. This 
opens the starting contactor control circuit and com- 
pletes the circuits of the running contactor, whereupon 
it closes, putting full alternating-current voltage on the 
converter terminals. 

The direct-current side of the converter is controlled 
by a generator type of automatic reclosing circuit 
breaker. The two power circuits served are equipped 
with similar apparatus of the independent feeder type. 
After normal direct-current voltage of proper polarity 
is applied to the converter leads a polarity relay closes 
the circuit of the operating coil on the generator 
breaker. This breaker then closes, as does also each 


feeder breaker after a predetermined time interval, 
provided the direct-current: feeder line is clear. 
On stopping, the control switch is opened, thus in 





succession cutting out the voltage relay, main control 
contactor and running contactor. This restarts the 
motor driving the drum controller, which accordingly 
revolves, tripping out the incoming-line oil switch and 
completing the circuit to the brush-lifting motor, which 
then functions, after which both machines cease opera- 
tion and all devices are in the “off” position ready to 
restart. As the locomotive drivers from both sections 
supplied from this substation must pass the slope 
engine house it is the intention to have the last man cut 
at night stop the equipment and to have the first one 
in in the morning start it. 

This installation is provided with the protective 
devices described in the following paragraphs: 

A dashpot timing relay provides against excessive 
slowness in starting. This is held in a picked-up posi- 
tion until the starting contactor closes, whereupon it 
begins to settle. If it completes its movement before 
the running contactor closes (which would pick it up 
again), it closes its contacts and energizes a lockout 
relay which opens the control circuit of the main con- 
tactor. This relay is of the type that must be reset 
by hand. 

Temperature relays prevent excessive overheating of 
the machine windings. These open the circuit of the 
main control contactor until the windings cool down, 
whereupon a restart is made. These relays are adjusted 
so as to have a slightly greater rate of heating than 
the machine windings. A flash-over on the alternating- 
current collector rings energizes one of three current 
relays, which in turn energizes a notching relay and 
opens the main control-contactor circuit, causing a 
restart to be made. If operated three times without 
being reset by hand, the notching relay on the third 
operation locks itself out, causing a permanent shut- 
down until this device is reset manually. 

A potential relay across one phase and the previously 
mentioned voltage relay across the other phase prevent 
single-phase starting. These hold out the main control 
contactor unti] three-phase power is supplied. If single- 
phase occurs while the station is in operation the con- 
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verter will continue to run unless the current ¢éonsumed 
becomes sufficient to cause one of the three tempera- 
ture relays to function. The machine will then stop 
and refuse to resume operation, as this would neces- 
sitate single-phase starting. 

Another temperature relay prevents the machine 
bearings from overheating. Similarly overspeeding is 
forestalled by an overspeed trip switch mounted on the 
converter shaft. These devices open the main control 
“contactor circuit and must be reset by hand. 

Standard induction-type overload relays which trip the 
main oil circuit breaker provide against short-circuits 
in the station wiring. This, upon opening, if the other 
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apparatus is in the running position, energizes the 
lockout relay, thus tripping it and causing the station 
to shut down. 

In the slope engine house a small panel has been 
installed. This has mounted upon it a control switch, 
direct-current voltmeter and three incandescent lamps. 
The direct-current voltmeter is connected to the ter- 
minals of the converter and indicates when that machine 
is up to speed with proper voltage. One lamp is con- 
nected to each trolley wire. Thus they show that the 
direct-current breakers have closed properly. The third 
lamp gives an indication that the alternating-current 
power supply is on. 





Is Coal a Mineralized Peat Bog or Has It Been Formed 
From Woody Deposits of Great River Deltas? 


Peat-Bog Theories Assume That the Earth’s Surface Has Vibrated 
Like a Drumhead—Granting the Deposit Is Derived from Vegetable 
Matter Carried Into the Sea by Rivers, This Difficulty Is Removed 


By H. W. HIxon 
New York City 


tion composing it grew is open to many serious 

objections. Chief among these is the fact that 
in any coal region many beds may be found, and if this 
theory were true for each bed it would be necessary to 
assume that the land had been elevated above the sea 
or lake level during the growth of the vegetation and 
depressed below sea or lake level to receive the covering 
of sediments which later turned to stone and now form 
the bulk of the coal measures. 

Thick beds of sedimentary rock, most of which are 
of marine origin, require us to assume adequate erosion 
areas from which the materials of which they are com- 
posed may have been derived. This can signify but one 
thing: That the whole of the coal measures were at one 
time a vast delta deposit or dump from some previously 
existing continental land mass which has since subsided 
below sea level. 


ATLANTIC CONTINENT SUPPLIED THE DETRITUS 


During a geological period that preceded the forma- 
tion of the sediments which now compose the rocks of 
the Appalachian coal measures a continent existed to 
the east of the present continental mass of North Amer- 
ica. The Appalachian coal measures are composed of 
the eroded material derived from this no longer existing 
continent. The location of this erosion area can be con- 
fidently stated because sediments are always thickest in 
the direction from which the material composing them 
was derived. The rocks forming the coal measures of 
the eastern part of the United States are thicker in 
the east, and thin out toward the west. Areas of deposi- 
tion are always smaller than those of erosion in the 
ratio of 1 to 10 or more, and on this basis the 
Appalachian continent was a vast area with a large 
river or rivers comparable to the Mississippi emptying 
into a-gulf or sea like the Gulf of Mexico. The Missis- 
sippi carries to the sea, as sediment and in solution, 
enough material to lower the surface of its drainage 
basin 1/6,000 of a foot per annum. Accompanying it 


Te theory that coal was formed where the vegeta- 


is a vast quantity of vegetable matter which floats on 
the surface of the water. 

Some of the vegetable matter, having become water- 
logged, sinks below the surface and is driven along with 
the sediments. Such vegetable matter as floats con- 
tinues to float for some time after reaching the sea, 
and does not become waterlogged until it has drifted 
free of the sediments and reached clear water. It finally 
sinks and forms on the sea floor a thick mattress of 
woody material free of impurity. The sediments build 
out from the delta of the river mouth and in time cover 
this woody mattress, thus completing the first stage of 
coal formation. 

A delta has several mouths, and the dominant mouth 
at any time does not remain such for all time. This 
main mouth will naturally discharge the greatest amount 
of water and sediment and also of woody or vegetable 
matter. Each mouth of the delta, however, will dis- 
charge a portion of the total burden carried by the main 
river; otherwise the mouths would fill up and cease to 
exist. The vegetable matter, because it floats, will go 
farther out to sea than the sediment. It spreads out 
fan-shaped from the river mouth and is followed by the 
sediments in the order of their fineness. The sediments 
also will spread out in a fan shape, thinning out as the 
distance from the river mouth increases. 

Imagine the river represented by the arm and the 
delta by the fingers of the hand, each mouth carrying 
its share of the sediments and vegetable matter to the 
sea. In front of each mouth is building a more or less 
thick mattress of vegetable matter which has floated 
out into clear water, become waterlogged and sunk to 
the bottom. These various mattresses of vegetable 
matter intersect and unite into one continuous mass 
in the direction of the sea, but near the delta they 
diverge and are separated by the following fan of fine 
sediments.. This may account for the branching of the 
coal beds and for the slate and shale partings in coal 
deposits. 

The slate partings in coal beds are persistent over 
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extensive areas and show that they were formed from 
extremely fine mud deposited in quiet water; otherwise 
they could not be so uniform in composition and thick- 
ness. All shallow water sediments show ripple marks; 
the absence of these from the slate and clay partings in 
coal beds indicates that they were deposited in deep 
quiet waters. It also has been observed that when the 
roof of a coal bed is composed of black slate the roof 
is thicker than when it is composed of sandstone. 
Partings always thicken in the direction in which the 
other adjacent strata thicken, and thin out in the oppo- 
site direction. A delta is, therefore, capable of building 
a series of coal beds simultaneously which may be sep- 
arated by barren material. The delta consists of a 
branching series of beds with clay partings between the 
members of the same coal deposit, and all the other 
phenomena that the theory of growth in place cannot 
explain unless: it makes the unreasonable assumption 
that the surface of the earth has vibrated like a drum- 
head. 


Arctic CoAL MAy HAVE COME FROM SOUTH 


It has been argued that, because fossil plants of tropical 
origin are to be found in the coal measures of high 
latitudes and because coal beds of considerable thickness 
are largely composed of such plants, the Arctic must 
have had at some time a tropical climate. If we consider 
that rivers in previous geological ages may have had 
their sources in the tropics and their deltas in the 
Arctic, we can see how far from the mark this evidence 
may have been interpreted. 

Waterlogged vegetable matter carried along with the 
sediments into the sea becomes embedded in these sedi- 
ments and gives rise to the carbonaceous shales of the 
coal measures. Thus it happens that we find all stages, 
from pure coal, resulting from vegetable matter sinking 
in clear water, to carbonaceous shale, which will not 
burn but which, nevertheless, contains an appreciable 
quantity of carbon. 


TREES WILL SINK WITH THEIR ROOTS DOWNWARD 


It also has been argued that because the roots of 
trees are found in coal in normal position, this is in- 
disputable evidence that the vegetation grew where the 
coal is found. Nothing further from the truth could 
have been offered as evidence, because trees swept out 
to sea by floods always sink roots downward, as the 
roots become waterlogged first, and naturally go down 
in the position in which they grew. Furthermore, the 
waterlogged, woody mattress that later turns to coal 
may accumulate on any eroded land surface that sinks 
below lake or sea level. Such a surface may well be 
covered at the time of sinking and inundation by grow- 
ing vegetation. The roots of the trees and their stumps 
would appear to indicate that all the vegetation grew 
where the coal is found, whereas only a minute portion 
of it actually grew there. The case of Reelfoot Lake, 
in Tennessee, which was submerged during the earth- 
quake of 1811, will illustrate this point. An area 7 x 20 
miles sank, so that boats can now float over the tops of 
tall trees. If this lake receives a large amount of drift- 
wood which becomes waterlogged and sinks and is later 
covered with sediment, all the conditions for the proof 
of either theory will be present, whereas the major 
accumulation will be due to drift. 

Tidal currents of varying velocity are known to run 
along coasts, and this would cause the removal of the 
woody matter from the ocean bottom or prevent its 
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accumulation. In this way can be explained the thinning 
of the coal or its absence over certain areas. At New 
Orleans attempts were made to sink deep wells for the 
purpose of obtaining artesian water. At a depth of 
about 1,100 ft. a mattress of wood was encountered. 

The mud lumps which form the delta of the Missis- 
sippi may be explained by the accumulation of marsh 
gas, resulting from the decomposition of the woody 
matter at great depth beneath the clay of the delta. 
These mud lumps have been known to rise in the stream 
channel and change the course of the river, thus inter- 
fering with navigation. Occasionally small islands are 
formed in this manner near the deltas and gas and 
salt water are discharged from the summit of the domed- 
up land. 

During the earthquake at New Madrid in 1811-13 
it is stated that vast quantities of water were spouted 
from craters in the sandy soil. Lignite was brought 
up by the water. New Madrid is within the old delta 
of the Mississippi, although only a short distance below 
Cairo, Ill., and the mattress of wood at that point is 
partly carbonized to coal, whereas at New Orleans it 
is still wood. 

It would appear, therefore, from the evidence at hand, 
that a series of coal beds is forming at the mouth of 
every great river which drains a region where vegeta- 
tion is plentiful. This probably has been the case in 
all ages and will continue to be so as long as rivers flow 
and wood floats to the sea. 


Which Powder Is Best for Tracing Cloth ?* 


By L. A. LANSING 
St. Louis, Mo. 

IREPARED powders for application to tracing 

cloth on which inklines are to be drawn have long 
been on the market. Some of these are sold under 
trade names. Sometimes powdered talcum and pumice 
stone are used for this purpose. Experience has 
shown, however, that the best material for this ser- 
vice probably is precipitated calcium carbonate, the 
common name for which is “precipitated English 
chalk.” This is relatively inexpensive. A 1-lb. cyl- 
indrical container of calcium carbonate can ordinarily 
be purchased from any druggist for about 35c. Such 
a supply will suffice for a considerable period, even 
in a relatively large drafting office. 

Powdered pumice stone sometimes cuts the tracing 
cloth and always tends to dull the ruling pen, hence 
its use is inadvisable. Powdered talc, while satisfac- 
tory when first applied, ultimately renders the surface 
of the tracing cloth greasy. For these reasons, cal- 
cium carbonate appears to be the preferable material. 








EXAMINATION BY THE BUREAU OF MINES of samples of 
lignite taken in the Bluff Point mine, located 16 miles north 
of Seldovia, Alaska, and about 140 miles south of Anchor- 
age, in that territory, reveal that this lignite is of fair 
quality and generally is preferred to the bituminous coal 
brought up from Vancouver Island or the States. It usually 
is sold locally to the canneries, although occasionally small 
boats take a load to Cordova and Anchorage. The price 
at the mine is $5 per ton of 42 cu.ft. A heating plant, espe- 
cially designed for the burning of Alaskan lignite, has been 
installed at the Alaskan Experiment Station at Fairbanks. 





BusINEss Is FINDING Out that if buyers will not fall for 
prices, prices must fall for buyers.—Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 
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How Mine-Motor Armatures Should Be Soldered 
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Connections Should Be Cleaned and Then Tinned or Covered With 
Liquid Flux—For Overworked Equipment Use Pure Tin for Solder— 
Half Lead and Half Tin Serves Where Locomotives Are Not Overloaded 


By H. H. JOHNSTON* 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HEN armature leads are to be soldered to com- 

W mutators the connections should be free from 

dirt, oil, grease, paint or insulating material. 
In many repair shops it is difficult to attain this im- 
munity. Before attempting to solder the leads or arma- 
ture coils to the commutators they should be cleaned 
thoroughly and then tinned. Liquid flux brushed onto 
the cleaned metal parts and then allowed to dry offers 
a substitute for tinning, as it forms a thin coat over 
the cleaned surfaces which will remain until solder is 
applied. 

Mention was just made of liquid flux. This term is 
applied to the material used to make the solder flow 
readily and to cause it to attach itself to the metal. 
This flux is made in either liquid or paste form. The 
compounds, of which there are many, give good results 
and may be used without harm. It is well to test the 
flux from time to time and, when deciding on which 
grade to use, to ascertain by the aid of litmus paper 
whether acid is present. This paper will turn red in 
the presence of acid. 





SOLDERING AN ORDINARY 
COMMUTATOR 


FIG, 1. 


When this method is used the solder frequently 
works back and joins adjacent leads, short-cir- 
cuiting them. This is particularly likely to 
occur when pure tin is used as solder. 


When the motors are operating at high temperature 
or are overworked it is advisable to use a solder of high 
melting point. Pure lead melts at 325 deg. C. (617 
deg. F.). A solder composed of one part lead and one 
of tin has a melting point of 180 deg. C. (356 deg. F.) 
and is known as “half-and-half.” Pure tin melts at 
230 deg. C. (446 deg. F.). Pure lead cannot be used, 


*General engineering department, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. 





as it is difficult to work, will not flow when heated by 
the soldering iron and cannot be made to cling to copper. 

Pure tin, on the other hand, flows easily and rapidly 
and so can be used, but it tends to spread beyond the 
surface being soldered. Greater skill, therefore, is re- 
quired when using pure tin. It will eat itself into the 
copper if too long overheated. It is more expensive 
than half-and-half solder, but when motors are over- 
worked or subjected to high temperatures and overspeed 
it should be used in the soldering of the armature bands 
as well as for attaching the coil leads to the commutator 
necks. Whenever tin is used, on account of its free- 
flowing quality the clearance between the parts being 
soldered should be as small as possible. 

When motors are being operated under normal condi- 
tions of load and subjected to neither excessive tem- 
peratures nor overspeeding, which latter causes unusual 
mechanical stresses, half-and-half solder gives good re- 
sults. 

Where special soldering pots are not in use the com- 
mon practice followed in soldering the leads to commu- 
tators is as illustrated in Fig. 1. With this method 
solder will frequently work back, short-circuiting ad- 
jacent leads and commutator bars. Special care is 
necessary to prevent this, particularly when pure tin 
is being used. / 


SOLDERING LEADS BY WHOLESALE METHODS 

A process that makes it possible to solder at one time 
all the leads to the commutator is illustrated in Fig. 2. 
In shops where a large number of motors are repaired 
this equipment is indispensable. The armature is placed 
commutator end down over a central opening. Solder is 
then caused to flow around the neck of the commutator 
by a lowering of the plungers in the two pots containing 
the molten metal. After the solder has been in contact 
with the commutator neck and leads connected thereto 
for several minutes it is drained back into the end pots 
by raising the plungers. The armature is then lifted 
away, whereupon another armature can be similarly 
treated. With this equipment all the armature-coil leads 
are soldered to the commutator in one operation without 
danger that any excess of solder will work back of the 
commutator necks. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the soldering of armature-coil leads 
to the type of commutator that is fitted with risers. 
This operation is performed from the side, a wide-tip 
soldering iron being used. Excess solder will not tend 
to flow back from the connection provided the end of the 
armature opposite the commutator is raised about six 
inches. On the other hand, if this is done the solder 
will tend to flow toward the forward end of the arma- 
ture, as is desirable. 

Soldering irons most commonly used where any great 
amount of this work is done are of the self-contained 
type. The arrangement is such that the iron is heated 
either by gas flames or by an electric heating element. 
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FIG. 2 


Soldering All 
Leads at Once 


Soldering pots of 
this kind are par- 
ticularly useful in 
large shops. Sus- 
pending the arma- 
ture commutator 
end down, the com- 
mutator is lowered 
into the _ melted 
solder until the lat- 
ter comes in con- 
tact with-the com- 
mutator necks and 
with the _ leads. 
There is no possi- 
bility of the solder 
running back too 
far along the latter. 
After a few minutes 
the molten solder is 
drained back into 
the side pots by 
raising the plungers 
therein. The arma- 
tures may then be 
lifted out and other 
commutators s801l- 
dered in like man- 
ner... Great speed 
of operation in the 
soldering process 
may thus be at- 
tained and the work 
is performed in the 
best possible man- 
ner. 











The ordinary soldering iron heated by a separate gas 
flame is much used, but appreciable time is lost and not 
as good work can be done, even by the use of relays of 
irons, for solder cannot be worked satisfactorily where 
there is a wide variation of temperature. Fig. 1 shows 
a self-contained type of iron, gas heated. 

In order to obtain good results when soldering observ- 
ance of the following precautions is necessary: (1) The 
connections to be soldered should be cleaned, tinned and 
kept clean until they are soldered. (2) The iron should 
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FIG. 8. SOLDERING A COMMUTATOR WITH RISERS 


A wide-tip soldering. iron should be used in this process, and 
if the joint lies in a slightly inclined position while being soldered, 
the molten metal will not tend to flow back along the leads. 
















































be of a good size, so as to hold heat for long periods; 


2 or 3-lb. irons give good results. (3) The work should 
be performed with a hot iron. (4) Pure tin solder 
should be used unless it is certain that the temperature 
range of the armature will be such that half-and-half 
will give satisfactory results. Solder in thin strips 10 
or 12 in. long will be found of handy size. (5) The 
soldering iron must be kept well tinned at all times. 
To tin an iron, file the surface clean, heat and dip in a 
strong solution of zinc chloride, then rub a solder stick 
on the hot iron to give a good tinned surface. (6) The 
use of too much soldering flux should be avoided. 


AN EXAMINATION HAS BEEN MADE by Bureau of Mines 
engineers of development work on a deposit of lignite near 
Reno, Nev. Preliminary experiments looking toward pos- 
sible beneficiation of the material have been made. The 
shaft is about 45 ft. in depth and discloses a seam of lignite 
at least 30 ft. thick at the opening. The material improves 
with depth, and it is hoped that it will be available as a 
domestic fuel after briquetting and possibly as a power 
fuel in the vicinity of Reno. 


AT THE EXPLOSIVES LABORATORY at the Pittsburgh experi- 
ment station a series of sand tests has been completed with 
the object of ascertaining the accuracy of the tests for 
determining the efficiency of a detonator for use with explo- 
sives. Further work is being done with T. N. T., tetryl, 
and California detonators along the same lines. From the 
results it will be possible to formulate specifications and 
tolerances for the detonators now in use and indicate means 
of testing and fixing tolerances for any new types that may 
be developed. 


“WHAT KIND OF COAL do you want, madam?” 

“What kinds have you?” 

“We have egg coal, chestnut coal and 

“I guess I’ll take egg coal; we have eggs oftener than 
chestnuts.”—American Druggist. 


” 
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Cage-Operated Stop Makes Caging Safe and Efficient 


Caging at Shaft Heads or Landings Is Accompanied by Much Risk of 
Improper Manipulation and Consequent Delay—Device Described, If Made 
Entirely Automatic in Operation, Renders Such Mishaps Improbable 


By DEvVER C. ASHMEAD 
Kingston, Pa. 


cause accidents that will seriously delay the hoisting 

of coal, though without injury to those who operate 
them. Thus an improperly-designed station is one 
where cars may, upon occasion, get beyond control and 
run into the shaft, with disastrous effects to the guides, 
buntons and timbering, tearing out wires and piping 
and smashing cages, should they happen to be in the 
path of the car. 

No matter how careful and efficient the cager may 
be, so long as the human element is not entirely elim- 
inated he is likely to make mistakes. These mishaps, 
unfortunately, almost invariably occur during the rush 
hours. The resulting damage to equipment, serious 
though it may be, usually is secondary in importance to 
the loss arising from delay to operations and the conse- 
quent reduction in output. 

Furthermore through improper design shaft stations 
may be rendered not only liable to accident but highly 
uneconomical as well. In the effort to counteract this 
deficiency men may be employed in unnecessary numbers. 
Thus there is a waste of labor that might have been 
put to more productive use had the station been properly 
designed. 

Gravity, when intelligently utilized and not abused, 
is one of the most satisfactory of forces for the move- 
ment of cars at a shaft landing. To accomplish the 
desired result, however, the grades must be steep enough 
to effect movement of the stiffest cars and short enough 
to preclude the possibility of their attaining dangerous 
momentum. Such a grade, however, must be sufficiently 


| Bere design of shaft heads and landings may 
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The front stops are in position to prevent 
any motion of the trip of cars lying behind 
em. The stops in the rear have been 
tilted down by the lever which the boy has 








WATKINS CAR STOPS ON THE EMPTY TRACK SIDE OF SHAFT 
just pulled and is holding in place. 
empties can, therefore, run toward the.cage, d 
till one car has passed, when the stop will - are not allowed to engage in any work 
tilt and refuse passage to those behind. 


long to accommodate the longest trip of cars that will 
have to be handled. In other words, a stop must be 
provided at the landing against which the trip must 
continuously press. The only distance through which 
the cars can move freely is thus from the stop to the 
cage, and this should not greatly exceed one car length. 
Furthermore, they can traverse this distance only when 
the stop is released, permitting their passage. 

With a single storage track serving a two-compart- 
ment shaft such an arrangement as has been above out- 
lined is out of the question, as it is then necessary to 
install a switch in such position that cars may be run 
to the compartments alternately. This means that they 
must traverse an appreciable distance before they reach 
the cages or the stops immediately in front of them. 
Yet such a grade must be steep in order to accommodate 
stiff cars. The result is that those that are free-running 
must be spragged or braked in order to prevent them 
from attaining such a velocity as to cause damage either 
to the car or stop. If the stop fails under the impact 
the car is likely to go into and down the shaft. 

The device known as the Watkins car stop, invented 
by C. W. Watkins, of Kingston, Pa., a hoisting engineer 
for the Glen Alden Coal Co., has been adopted by this 
firm at many of its plants. This contrivance embodies 
practically all the qualities that an efficient car stop 
should have. It is simply and substantially constructed 
and not liable to derangement. As may be seen in the 
accompanying illustration, this device consists of a beam 
or beams pivoted in the middle and somewhat enlarged 
vertically at the ends. The pivot bears against a coiled 











The Of course, boys like that shown are not 


only not entrusted with work like this but 


whatever around the mine. 
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PEACH ORCHARD HEADFRAME OF GLEN ALDEN COAL CO. 


Separate empty storage tracks feed separate compartments of 
the shaft and each compartment receives its loaded cars at the 


foot of the shaft from a separate storage track. Thus the car 


stops can be placed near the cages. 


spring which eases the shock between trip and stop. It 
may be so arranged as to be either partly or entirely 
automatic in operation. In the first instance, it is under 
control of both the passing car and a hand lever; in 
the second it is controlled by the car and cage alone. 
Circumstances will determine which arrangement is 
preferable at any particular location. 

The device is normally set at a distance equivalent 
to one car length from the cage landing or shaft com- 
partment. It rests upon and is supported by at least 
three ties, the last of which is braced to the shaft 
timbers. Except while a car is passing over it the stop 
never sets in any position other than against the trip. 

The installation at Pettibone Shafts Nos. 3 and 4 may 
be taken as typical of these stops; the grades approach- 
ing the shaft are sufficiently steep to permit the cars to 
move freely yet are long enough to accommodate a trip 
of either loads or empties depending upon whether the 
surface landing or a shaft station is under considera- 
tion. As in any case the grade is steep the cars rest 
with bumpers touching and with the axle of the leading 
car against the stop. When a car is to be caged a hand 
lever is thrown. This lowers the end of the stop rest- 
ing against the axle of the leading car, permitting it to 
move onto the cage. The remaining cars of the trip 
simultaneously move forward. 

The device is of such length and conformation that it 
permits both axles of the car to pass the forward end of 
it, at which point the leading axle depresses the rear of 
the stop, thus raising the forward end so that it will 
arrest any further movement of the trip. 

As the trip can thus move only through the distance 
vacated by the car crossing the stop, it attains no dan- 
gerous speed or momentum. Thus only one car can 
pass the stop at a time, and as it is only slightly longer 
than the wheelbase the device is in position to arrest 
movement of the succeeding car before the first one 
has passed beyond it. 

This type of stop-is semi-automatic and the only 
chance of accident arises from the possibility of the 
cager manipulating the lever at the wrong time. This 
can be avoided and the entire mechanism made auto- 
matic by means of an attachment whereby the cage upon 
reaching its landing throws the stop. By this means 
a car cannot pass the device except a cage be in proper 
position to receive it. If at any time it is desired to 
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use the cage for hoisting or lowering other materials 
than coal the stop-operating mechanism may be discon- 
nected, locking the device in the “closed” position and 
effectively preventing the passage of cars. 

Employment of a stop of this kind permits gravity to 
be utilized in the movement of cars without danger of 
their running away and being precipitated down the 
shaft. The stop is always set against the cars except 
when the levers are wrongly manipulated. This risk 
may be entirely removed by making the operation en- 
tirely automatic and so free from the danger which is 
always present when the human element is relied on. 





Steel Mine Tie with Tee Clamps Fitting 
Into Lugs Holds Rails to Gage 


TEEL mine ties have long been used in and about 

the mines, until the shape of the tie itself has become 
fairly well standardized. Improvements in design, 
therefore, are largely confined to the means of fastening 
the rail to the tie. Many devices varying widely in - 
detail have been developed. The latest steel tie to make 
its appearance is that of the McLellan Mfg. Co., of 
South Charleston, W. Va. 

As may be seen in the accompanying illustration, this 
tie, like most others, consists of a light channel iron. 
Out of the bottom of this channel at the proper distance 
apart lugs or loops are pressed. Through these, 
T-shaped clips are driven, one point of the tee resting 
on the flange of the rail while the other bears upon the 
tie. These clips not only hold the tie and raii securely 
together but maintain the rails at proper gage. When 
the clips are driven home, bending their ends downward 
over the edge of the tie holds the clip in place and pre- 
vents it from slipping and releasing the rail. 

When it is desired to lay a jumper rail this may be 
done by means of a special clip wherein one leg of the 
tee is bent upward, so as to bear against the ball of the 
jumper rail. It will be at once apparent that the jumper 
may be readily loosened and slid forward, then retight- 
ened at the desired point. 

The following claims of superiority for this tie are 
made by the manufacturers: (1) It reduces the cost of 
laying track by reason of the speed with which the 
operation can be performed. (2) If a change from steel 
to wooden ties is desirable, this can be made with the 
steel ties in place and the rails will consequently be to 
gage, after which the steel ties can be removed. This 
can be done without interruption to service. (3) The 
gage cannot be changed even where a jumper rail is 
employed. The rail cannot be removed so long as the 
clips are in place except by sliding it through the clips. 
(4) The sharp corners and edges of the tie in contact 
with the ground tend to dig into the bottom and prevent 
movement of the track. This is a particularly advan- 
tageous feature on curves. 





STEEL MINE TIE WITH LUGS AND TEE CLAMPS 


the rails to true gage and so assure having a track 


Lugs kee 
at all.times safe for transportation. With a tie of 


which will 


this type track gages are unnecessary. 
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Collapsible Danger Signal for Firebosses 


Acts as a Warning and a Fence 


By R. W. LIGHTBURN 
Gans, Pa. 


UCH difference of opinion appears to exist as to 

the proper kind of danger signal for general use. 
A signal of this kind should be such that all persons 
approaching it will be amply cautioned that danger lies 
ahead. To assure that all comers will be adequately 
forewarned, some kind of living monument would need 
to be stationed at an uncountable number of places. 
This, of course, is out of the question. In its absence 
a signal with plain letters inscribed upon it should be 
so placed that all who are concerned cannot fail to 
see it. 

Such signals should be so made that they readily 
may be set up at the entrance or entrances to all 
dangerous places. The fireboss in the course of his 
examination prior to the working shift may have 
occasion to place several danger signals. Quite fre- 
quently it will take him some time to find a suitable 
board, and when found trouble may be experienced in 
placing it satisfactorily. Many times a danger signal 
is leaned against a chunk of coal placed upon the floor 
in the middle of the track. This is by no means a 
satisfactory warning. 

At best the fireboss has about three hours in which 
to make his examination and to place adequate danger 
signals. He has no time to hunt for an ax, a post and 
a nail. He is almost certain, therefore, to be behind 
time in reporting his section of the mine in shape for 
the men to enter, and the entire operation in such a 
case is robbed of an appreciable percentage of its 
output. 

The accompanying illustration shows a danger signal 
that can be placed in position securely and in such a 
way that no person can pass it without being fully 
aware of the fact. This contrivance is so simple that 
it needs little explanation. The frame is made of 13-in. 
pipe; the signal is 36 in. long and 18 in. high, the letters 
being 10 in. high and red upon a white background. 
The side legs are so made that they will extend to any 
width from 30 in. to 12 ft. The signal can be placed 
upon a post or X-bar by driving a nail and suspending 
it from the hanger provided for that purpose. The 
lettering can be made-larger if necessary, and other 
alterations can be made to suit local conditions. One 
advantage possessed by this danger signal is that it 
cannot be overlooked or inadvertently passed. 

A pocket is provided for a card or cards upon the 
back of the danger signal. These cards can be picked 
up by the mine foreman or assistant and checked with 
the permanent report in the record book. While this 
signal may seem to be unnecessarily heavy, this defect 
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DANGER SIGNAL TO BE ERECTED BY FIREBOSSES 

A dangerous place in the mine, especially one which involves the 
explosion hazard and into which the entry of a person is likely 
to do injury to more than to the one person thus trespassing, 
should be protected by a sign that cannot be unwittingly passed. 
That shown above is also a fence. It is so safeguarded that it is 
not likely to fall down, The man who would pass it must remove 
it or crawl under it, and if he does so, and meets with an 
accident, the fault is his alone. 


is more than compensated by the fact that it is a com- 
bined signal and fence. This I have proved many a 
time to be a great advantage. 


oe 





Ventilating Fan Ignites Gas in Upcast, 
Causing Severe Mine Explosion 


By F. C. SINBACK 
Oak Grove, Ala. 

EVERAL years ago I was employed at a large coal 

mine which had at its airshaft a steam-driven fan 
receiving steam from a single boiler located near the 
fan house. Every three or four weeks the boiler had to 
be cleaned or repaired, and consequently it was neces- 
sary to close down the fan. On such occasions every 
man was taken out of the workings and the circuit 
breakers and switches on every mine circuit were pulled 
out, removing any possibility of firing the gas elec- 
trically. 

One Sunday, however, after thé ventilation had been 
suspended for two or three hours, the fan was restarted. 
It had been running only about three minutes at slow 
speed—for it was the general practice not to speed it 
up until it had run five or ten minutes—when a terrific 
explosion occurred. Fortunately, there was no one in 
the mine nor in the fan house either, the engineer, after 
having put the fan in motion, having walked into the 
boiler room, which was distant about 75 ft. 

The state inspectors and the representatives of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines after making their examinations 
concluded that a fire probably had been left burning in 
the mines and that the fan when started drew an ex- 
plosive mixture over this fire, with the unfortunate 
result related. I was master mechanic of the mine at 
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the time and in making repairs to the fan house, which 
was damaged by the force of the explosion, I found that 
the fan wheel was loose on the shaft and on closer ex- 
amination I discovered that it evidently had been loose 
for some time, for it had worn the key and key seats 
quite perceptibly. 

The fan was enclosed in a steel housing which at the 
sides afforded little clearance. On finishing my repairs 
on the fan house and being ready to start and test the 
fan I remained inside the fan house to see how the fan 
would behave when the engineer started it up. This is 
what I saw: When the fan reached a certain speed below 
the normal speed of operation it shifted along the shaft 
and struck the housing, making a shower of sparks such 
as steel will emit when being ground on an emery wheel. 
Since that moment I have been convinced that the shift- 
ing of the fan and the sparks emitted when the fan 
struck the housing were the cause of the mysterious ex- 
plosion of that Sunday afternoon, for undoubtedly an 
explosive mixture of gas and air was being drawn 
through the fan at that time. 





Anthracite Inspectors Discuss Blasting, 
Electrical and Mine Fire Dangers 


OR the first time in the history of the anthracite 

inspectorate, the mine inspectors threw open to the 
public one of their regular semi-annual meetings, the 
State Department of Mines specifically requesting the 
operators to be present at the sessions held in the ball- 
room of the Reddington Hotel in Wilkes-Barre begin- 
ning Thursday, Dec. 15. The preliminary session was, 
however, for the mine inspectors exclusively, twenty-one 
men being present. 

The afternoon meeting was open to representatives 
of the operators. The first paper, which was presented 
by D. J. Roderick, was on danger signs. After some 
discussion motion was made and passed that the inspec- 
tors declare their preference for the adoption of the 
danger and warning signs now used in the bituminous 
coal fields of Pennsylvania. 

The next paper, on “Delayed and Premature Blasts,” 
was presented by Inspector S. J. Phillips. Attention 
was called to the dangerous practice of drilling with 
undersized bits. The author advocated that each section 
foreman carry gages and see that all drills be kept of 
sufficient size to allow the free insertion of the explosive 
cartridge. He called attention also to the pernicious 
practice of shortening squibs and recommended that 
men be prohibited from returning to a blast within 
fifteen minutes after the ignition of the squib. He also 
thought that every man should carry a watch. The dis- 
cussion which followed indicated a preference for legis- 
lation that would make electric blasting compulsory. 

Inspector P. J. Moore presented the next paper, which 
had reference to “Electric Haulage.” During the sub- 
sequent discussion it was brought out that the inspec- 
tors were in favor of the use of storage-battery loco- 
motives in preference to trolley machines throughout 
gassy regions of the mine. They particularly favored 
such types of locomotives as are gas- or flame-proof. 

Many of the inspectors objected to the use of electric 
locomotives where locked safety lamps are employed. 
A motion was made embodying this objection, but it 
was strenuously opposed by a number of the inspectors 
and representatives of the operators. The discussion 


brought out the fact that in many instances locked 
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safety lamps are used where no traces of gas are found, 
lamps of this type being employed as a purely precau- 
tionary measure. The motion accordingly was laid on 
the table to be taken up at a later meeting. 

On Friday, Dec. 16, “Mine Fires” were discussed, 
Mr. Walsh leading. This subject was illustrated by 
drawings showing that a fire existed at the face of 
two rooms on a cross-entry on which seven rooms were 
located. The inspectors went on record as favoring the 
building of a stopping in the return in preference to 
one in the intake when fighting fires of this character. 

Fighting mine fires by means of inert gases also was 
discussed by Mr. Walsh. The method he proposed was 
the removal of oxygen from the air by passing it 
through a fire, then through a pipe under water, thus 
reducing the temperature of the gases to about 700 deg. 
After this the gases would be passed through a cooling 
tower and their temperature lowered to about 70 deg. 
They would then be forced into the fire area by means 
of a force fan. It was estimated that a plant of this 
character sufficiently large to produce 15,000 cu.ft. of 
inert gas per minute would cost about $20,000 and that 
the cost of the gas itself would be about lc. per 1,000 
cu.ft. Mr. Walsh stated that flue gas from the mine 
boiler plant could not be used, as this usually contained 
toc much oxygen. 

It was believed by many present that the method 
proposed would be impractical in case of a fire where 
the ground was broken and fissures extending to the 
surface had developed. It was thought that in such a 
case the gas would short-circuit and pass out through 
these openings. Others believed that the method would 
be practicable, provided that most of these openings 
to the surface could be blanketed. Mr. Walsh pointed 
out that the best results would be obtained if some of 
the surface bleeders were allowed to remain open, as 
this would permit a freer circulation of the inert gases, 
which, when they came into contact with the heated 
rocks in proximity to the fire, would cool them off. 

During the discussion it was pointed out that nine- 
teen fires now exist in the anthracite region and that 
collectively they cost the coal companies as much as 
$10,000,000 per year. Discussion on this subject of 
mine fires was so lengthy that it extended into the 
afternoon session. After its conclusion P. C. Felton 
began discussion on “Safety Lamps.” 

On Saturday morning the conference met at 10 a.m. 
and Mr. Friel led the discussion on the subject of “What 
Is a Mine Within the Meaning and Intent of the Min- 
ing Law With an Abandoned Section Included?” Dis- 
cussion on this subject was short, as the party left at 
11 a.m. to visit the mine fire at a property of the Red 
Ash Coal Co., on the outskirts of Wilkes-Barre. 

After viewing this veritable inferno, the party re- 
turned to the hotel and the conference ended. The 
inspectors went on record as favoring joint meetings 
with the operators’ representatives in the future. This 
conference was a complete success. Such meetings 
furnish an excellent opportunity for the inspectors to 
become better acquainted with the operators and to 
demonstrate how they can co-operate with them. They 
also make it possible for the operators to gain an insight 
into the methods of the inspectors. 


JAMES T. BEARD HAS BEEN ILL for several weeks. His 
many friends will be glad to know, however, that he is 
well on the road to recovery. It is expected that his 
departments will reappear in Coal Age next week. 



































The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 




















the drastic reaction against inflation, according to the current 


Te year just closed marked in this country a turning point in 


issue of The Guaranty Survey. 


“The financial and commercial 


interrelations of nations,” the Survey continues, “are so comprehensive 
and intricate that no country, however favorable its domestic condi- 
tions, can, in a worldwide readjustment, escape the ill effects of 


economic derangement elsewhere. 


Nevertheless, American business 


activity in general has been for some months gradually emerging from 


the trough of depression. 


“The distinct improvement since mid-year in the fundamental 
elements of the business situation as a whole warrants a much more 
hopeful outlook for the coming year than was justifiable at the begin- 


ning of 1921. 


“The most gratifying aspect of the year’s industrial events is the 
upturn during the last few months in the general volume of production 
in the country, which about midsummer had reached its lowest point 
since 1914. Although some cf the increase is clearly due to seasonal 
influences, there has been, nevertheless, since July, an upturn so pro- 
nounced that it must represent fundamental improvement. 

“This upturn is most marked in the textile industry and less so in 


the iron and steel industry. 


The large consumption of cotton, 


required by the increased activity of the textile industry, is particularly 
encouraging in view of its influence upon an important section of the 
country and the revised estimate of this year’s cotton crop. 
“Production in many other lines of manufacturing has also shown 
pronounced increase over the low points of the year. Especially is this, 
true of manufactures of paper, lumber, tobacco, leather, and food- 


stuffs—meat, flour, sugar, etc. 


These increases in volume of produc- 


tion represent not merely seasonal advances but more substantial gains, 
indicating the fact that readjustment of industry, lower prices and 
costs of operation are producing the desired results.” 





Tire Production Increases 


Production of tires continues to 
increase in the Akron factories, 
which are now working on spring 
stocks. More than 1,000 men have 
been added to the working forces of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in 
the last two weeks, and this number, 
according to semi-official reports, is 
one-third of that to be put on by 
Feb. 1. Production is exceeding 
16,000 a day. The aeronautical de- 
partment is working at capacity on 
government orders. The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. has been length- 
ening hours and adding some men 
to the force. Sales costs have been 


cut 38 per cent and overhead ex- 
penses 58 per cent in 1921, accord- 
ing to announcement. Sales of the 
General Tire & Rubber Co. this year 
are unofficially reported to be about 
$6,000,000, compared with $5,755,000 
for 1920. The Phoenix Rubber Co. 





proposes to start operations soon 
after the first of the year. The 
company was thrown into receiver- 
ship by two large creditors. The 
International Harvester Co.’s Akron 
plant has been adding employees in 
the last few weeks, until it is esti- 
mated daily production will be forty 
tractors and five trucks early in 
January. 


Unfilled U. S. Steel Orders Gain 


That the unfilled orders of the 
United States Steel Corporation 
would show an increase for the 
month ending Dec. 31 if the average 
for the remainder of the month kept 
up to that established during the 
first twenty days, was announced 
Dec. 27. Factors in the expected 
increase are the smaller shipments 
from the mills of the company, ex- 
cellent railroad orders and a fair 
export business. 





Railways Plan More Improvements 

Having started work on its cut- 
off bridge at Castleton, the New 
York Central R.R. expects to fulfill 
its plan, halted by the entrance of 
the United States into the World 
War, to spend more than $20,000,000 
in improving its freight and pas- 
senger handling facilities at Albany, 
N. Y., by completely revamping the 
present track system. The world’s 
greatest repair shops will be estab- 
lished at West Albany and the 
present equipment will be utilized 
and the new shops will provide em- 
ployment for thousands of skilled 
machinists, earpenters, foundrymen 
and cabinet workers. 

Directors of the Ontario & West- 
ern R.R. at their last regular 
monthly meeting approved the pur- 
chase of about $500,000 worth of new 
equipment to be delivered next 
spring. No new financing will be 
involved, as the company has suffi- 
cient cash on hand to cover the 
purchase. 

The Great Northern Ry. will place 
orders for 3,500 cars as soon as its 
bond issue of $30,000,000 for general 
rehabilitation is authorized. The 
order will be for 1,000 stock cars, 
1,000 box cars, 1,000 gondolas and 
500 refrigerators. 





Freight-Car Loadings Drop 15,923 

Loading of revenue freight during 
the week ended Dec. 17 totaled 727,- 
003 cars, compared with 742,926 the 
previous week, or a reduction of 
15,923 cars, according to the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. This was 
a reduction of 75,268 cars compared 
with the corresponding week last 
year and of 79,731 cars compared 
with the corresponding week in 
1919. Coke loadings increased 507 
cars within a week, bringing the 
total to 7,145. Coal loadings totaled 
134,842 cars, 2,994 less than the 
week before and more than 90,000 
cars below the corresponding week 
last year. 

Idle freight cars on Dec. 15 totaled 
531,337, an increase of 31,689 cars 
within a week. 


Plant Resumes to Aid Industry 


Iron and steel production was re- 
sumed at the Upson Nut Works of 
the Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, 
Jan. 3 as an experiment toward im- 
proving industrial conditions. Eight 
hundred former employees were 
given work at a 15 per cent reduc- 
tion in wages. 





Sheet and Tin Company Speeds Up 
The American Sheet & Tin Co., 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, had a total 
of nine sheet mills and one jobbing 
mill open Dec. 27. Operations were 
resumed on four additional sheet 
mills. Five of the sheet mills had 
been idle for several months. 
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Shipping Board Helps U. S. Coal Trade; 
Orders American Fuel for Bunkers 


N its annual report the U. S. Shipping Board says it has 

studied coal and statistics showing the relative rates on 
coal. The board has bid for control of commerce between 
this country and Central and South America, including coal 
exports. It does not plan to establish permanent coal 
depots in Europe, as coal can be purchased as cheap on the 
open market. Cargoes of coal shipped from the United 
States to Europe increased from December, 1920, to June, 
1921, owing to the high price of British and Welsh coal. 
To increase shipment of coal from the United States, oper- 
ators of Shipping Board vessels insisted upon American coal 
wherever it was available for bunker, in order to stimulate 
American coal production. 

In Constantinople and Italian, Spanish and Portuguese 
ports American coal is obtainable for bunkerage. Shipping 
Board vessels bunkered in Northern Europe at Dunkirk 
with French coal, The board did not attempt to contract 
for coal on the Pacific coast, as its requirements for bunker- 
ing there are small. As only a small part of the fleet burns 
coal it was not necessary to establish an extensive system 
of coal bunkering stations. In certain trades, however, 
coal-burning vessels can be profitably operated, and to sup- 
ply these coal bunker stations were established at Rio de 
Janeiro, with 25,000 tons approximate annual consumption; 
Buenos Ayres, 15,000 tons; Ponta del Gada, 20,000 tons, and 
St. Georges and St. Thomas, 18,000 tons each. 





Alaska’s 1921 Coal Output Is 78,000 Tons; 
Washery Completed at Matanuska 


LASKA’S output of coal during 1921 was about 78,000 

tons, compared with 61,111 tons in 1920, according to 
preliminary estimates abstracted from the annual report 
on mineral resources and production in Alaska now being 
prepared under the direction of Alfred H. Brooks, of the 
U. S. Geological Survey. The estimates are believed to be 
within 5 per cent of the actual figures. In 1921 about 
58,000 tons came from the Matanuska field, principally 
from the Eska mine, operated by the Alaskan Engineering 
Commission to supply coal for the railroad. The Navy Coal 
Commission continued underground exploration for coal at 
Chickaloon and at Coal and Moose creeks, with fairly en- 
couraging results. The Eska mine, operated since 1917, 
was closed in October for the reason that there was a large 
stock of coal on hand. The Evans-Jones mine, near the 
Eska, is being systematically developed and now has a 
connection with the railroad. A washery for the Matanuska 
coal was about completed at the end of the year. 

Work was suspended at the Bering River coal mine, in 
the Bering River field, in May, 1921. Though excellent 
coal has been found on this property, the underground ex- 
plorations have not yet established the presence of a ton- 
nage large enough to justify the construction of a rail- 
toad. Other leases have been granted in the Bering River 
field, and plans are under way for the building of a rail- 
road to Controller Bay. 

The Healy coal mine, in the Nenana lignite field, is now 
being operated on a regular productive basis. During the 
winter of 1920-21 some coal was mined on Lignite Creek, 

_in the same field, by the Broad Pass Coal Co. Small lig- 
nite mines were operated at several widely scattered lo- 
calities—two along the Alaska Railroad; one at Homer, 
Cook Inlet; one at Kugruk, Seward Peninsula, and one at 
Wainwright Inlet. It is probable that small quantities of 
coal were mined at other localities, from which no reports 
have yet come. In 1921 coal was produced at probably a 
dozen localities. 

The most significant feature of the year’s coal mining 
is that there are now two commercial mines, the Evans- 
Jones and the Healy, and these mines, though only smali 
producers, will be operated throughout the year because 
they have railroad transportation. Both these mines are 
the result of local enterprise. 

The question whether the deposits of high-grade bitumi- 
nous coal in the Matanuska and Bering River fields con- 
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tain a large tonnage of fuel available under the present 
high cost of recovery and with the present market is still 
unanswered. There is, however, no doubt that one or both 
these coal fields will be able to supply the local demand. 
Actual mining of the lower-grade of Matanuska coal has 
proved that it can be produced in competition with im- 
ported coal. 

The Alaskan Engineering Commission has during four 
years of operation at the Eska mine made an output of 
nearly 200,000 tons of coal at a cost of about $1,150,000, or 
$5.60 a ton. This was used in the construction of the rail- 
road. Had the government imported this coal, it would 
have cost nearly $3,000,000. This proves beyond doubt that 
commercial mining in at least part of the Matanuska field 
is feasible. Some have even gone so far as to assert that 
the Matanuska branch of the Alaska Railroad, which cost 
less than $2,500,000, has already proved a blunder. Such 
statements are without basis of fact, as shown by the 
record of mining in the Matanuska field. 





British Empire Steel Corporation Will 
Reduce Wages of Its Coal Miners 


CRITICAL situation has developed in the coal fields of 

Nova Scotia, due to a disagreement between the British 
Empire Steel Corporation and its employees over the rate 
of wages. The present agreement expires Dec. 31, and 
on Dec. 19 a conference was held in Montreal between the 
officials of the British Empire Steel Corporation and the 
representatives of the United Mine Workers. The com- 
pany proposed a reduction of 25 per cent in the rate which 
became effective on Jan. 1, 1921, or about 33 per cent on 
the rate now paid. The miners refused to accept the re- 
duction and proposed a continuance of the present agree- 
ment until March 31 next, to which the company would not 
consent, and the conference terminated without any agree- 
ment having been reached. 

Official notices have been posted at the mines of the 
company announcing that after Jan. 1 the wages paid will 
be at the rate which became effective Jan. 1, 1920, less 
25 per cent, that the reduction is the only course which 
would enable the company to regain for its coal the mar- 
kets lost during the war, and guarantee steadier work at 
the collieries. About 15,000 men are affected, including 
those employed by smaller operators, who will follow the 
example of the British Empire Steel Corporation. The 
miners will apply to the government for the appointment 
of a conciliation board under the Industrial Disputes Act. 





Consider Counsel in Kohler Law Appeal 


E Board of Trade of Scranton, Pa., has named a com- 
mittee to take up the subject of retaining counsel to 
appear in favor of the Kohler mine-cave act when considera- 
tion of the constitutionality of that law comes up before the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court this month on an appeal from 
the decision of Judge Fuller in the case of Mahon vs. the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. The Board of Trade suggests that 
it co-operate with the Surface Protective Association and 
the Citizens’ General Mine Cave Committee. 





ENCLOSED WITHIN A RULE BorDER the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader, on Monday, Dec. 26, printed the probable 
program of the anthracite miners, saying that while the 
statements given were not official they were believed to 
represent the dominant sentiment. The Times Leader thinks 
the demands will be: 

Wage increase of 35 or 40 per cent. 

Uniform eight-hour day for all workers. 

The check-off. 

Abolition of the Board of Conciliation. 





WaGE REDUCTION ACCEPTED IN ALBERTA MINE.—At the 
Collie Mine, Drumhellar, Alta., 150 men belonging to the 
United Mine Workers of America have gone back to work 
at a wage reduction of 25 per cent. Secretary Peacock says 
that the return to work after notice of reduction does not 
mean an acceptance of the lowered wage. 
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Greatest Coal Market 


Coal Selling Companies of That City Sell One-Fifth of 
Coal Produced in United States—Chicago Switching 
District Consumes More Coal Than All New England States 


By F. C. HONNOLD* 


OAL selling concerns, producers and wholesalers 

located in the city of Chicago sell approximately one- 

fifth of the total coal production of the United States. 
The extent of the Chicago market is perhaps most ac- 
curately shown by the statistics of the Fuel Administration. 
During the coal year from April 1, 1918, to March,31, 1919, 
the producing and wholesale companies having head- 
quarters in that city handled through previously established 
and existing agencies the distribution of something more 
than 20 per cent of the total coal production of the United 
States for that year. The reason for the slightly larger 
than normal distribution during that twelve-months period 
was the abnormally large provision of railroad fuel coal. 

There are approximately 125 producing concerns operat- 
ing mines in 10 states that have their headquarters and 
general sales offices in Chicago. There are 100 wholesale 
concerns in the city selling the product of producing coal 
companies from all sections of the United States. The 
total number of coal-selling concerns in Chicago is esti- 
mated to be three times as great as that of any other coal 
market in the world. 

Within the Chicago switching district alone more coal is 
consumed annually than is consumed in all of the New 
England States. More coal also is consumed in the switch- 
ing district of Chicago than in all of New York State, in- 
cluding Greater New York. 

According to the statistical data of the U. S. Fuel Ad- 
ministration covering the one-year period April 1, 1918, to 
March 31, 1919, during which time there was maximum coal 
movement from all mines and fields throughout the country, 
it is shown that the following amount of bituminous and 
anthracite coal, in net tons, moved into: 


Tons 
es Pe i SR oe be Cee ANS bon dean Peace s ouee eee 21,116,000 
I a eer oe oe ne ee ee: ee 20,680,000 
ES Mk ae Se en Cts binlk ssid wi ocd ee 41,796,000 
Anthracite (into both these markets)..................02 cece eeeee 23,000,000 
NS Oe ID ee shin a cS ots-b. d wees 1 64,796,000 


The division of the,above tonnage of anthracite is about equal as between 
New York State and New England 


Chicago coal consumption, however, is only about one- 
third of the total tonnage sold by Chicago concerns. From 


Illinois and Indiana alone the average coal production for 
the last five years has been about 105,000,000 tons. Ap- 


*Secretary-treasurer, Illinois Coal Operators Association, Chi- 
cago. 





proximately 65 per cent of this tonnage is sold by coal- 
producing or wholesale concerns located in the city of 
Chicago—68,500,000 tons. 

In addition to this there is an average of 7,500,000 tons 
of coal originating in various Eastern fields sold by repre- 
sentatives in Chicago for movement all rail to points out- 
side of Chicago — Southwest, West and Northwest — the 
greater bulk of this coal going into Michigan, Wisconsin 
Iowa and Illinois. There also is about 1,500,000 tons of 
coal from Virginia, central Pennsylvania, western Ken- 
tucky and Arkansas as well as other remote districts, that 
is sold by various producing Chicago concerns who act as 
representatives in this market for general Western distri- 
bution. Besides general steam use, much of this coal is 
for special application—metallurgy, chemical, smithing, ete. 

There are seventeen concerns in Chicago that sell on an 
average 46,000,000 tons of coal per annum. The bulk of 
the coal they sell originates in Illinois and Indiana, but of 
the seventeen companies, three operate mines in several 
other states and sell, from their Chicago headquarters, the 
entire production of these remote mines so operated. Coal 
originating in other fields than Illinois and Indiana and 
distributed by the foregoing and various other, smaller, 
sales concerns located in Chicago, for movement to East- 
ern, Western and Southern markets as well as coal for 
bunkerage and export totals about 10,000,000 tons per year. 

The quantity of coke orginating in other sections and 
sold by Chicago concerns in Chicago and other Western 
and Northwest districts is variously estimated at from 
2,500,000 to 3,000,000 tons per annum. These figures, how- 
ever, are minimum, No satisfactory statistical information 
is available on coke. There is a substantial quantity of East- 
ern coal reaching this market that is made into byproduct 
and metallurgical coke and mostly used by the industries 
originally receiving the coal. No account is taken of such 
coke in this statement. Neither is any account taken -herein 
of the volume of gas-house coke distributed throughout the 
Central Western states in determining the volume of the 
Chicago market, since the coal from which such coke was 
made is shown in the general movement from Eastern and 
local fields. 

It is not surprising that Chicago is the largest coal mar- 
ket in the world. It is made so by the wide variety and 
great range of origin of coal sold in and through this mar- 
ket to an enormous manufacturing area reaching 400 miles 
up and down the Mississippi-Missouri River valley. Taking 








my MON OU, yes) ott os So kd dp ated es's see's oe 1914 
ATE aks a oie dees sk Sbd bbws nn gah ek obo s bbe 10,745,172 
ESS SS et ae ae re ae een ee eee e 4,380,096 


COAL CONSUMPTION, CHICAGO SWITCHING DISTRICT 





1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
8,358,836 9,963,231 11,722,911 16,311,236 16,133,737 
3,496,606 5,027,305 5,667,962 5,509,442 6,896,780 






































Ne 6 eee oe ene Te: ce a, A; IP eRe Seas 324,003 
CRN otek See Ne ee oe Be wine Maa 207,285 
East Kentucky and Tennessee......................c0c ee eeeee 760,108 
West Virginia ( «eer ER eS ieee Si eR Te 486,443 
I er te eee 4,500, 15 
ye EO ST ___% en Seana eae i Ss Se dl ee 590,396 
ES os St cit access eh ch K pe chap 5 tote woth kta +200,000 
NSE Re ee Samper Vr mk ir tank Tics ot RA 7,068,394 
St ee re ee Pe Se en eee $700,000 
ES ER I Se ER ee re ere A 852,081 
SG Gis. BOT. Vat sos kere aus dh oneuartnw Me eées G 1,552,081 








11,855,442 14,990,536 17,390,873 21,820,678 23,030,517 
273,247 285,292 $148,825 | 
128,875 52,108 98,270 
1,738,915 2,513,403 +1,761,93 
63,16 603,741 $542,799 $6,500,000 $5,500,000 
5,389,819 5,941,830 +4,933,74 
973,429 973,038 $800,577 
$250,000 $300,000 $600,000 $750,000 $500,000 
9,217,447 10,669,412 8,886,153 7,250,000 6,000,000 
$680,000 $590,000 $600,000 $875,000 $800,000 
831,761 679,998 635,465 875,000 00,000 
1,511,761 1,269,998 1,235,465 1,600,000 


2,500,000 











+ Eleven months only. 
t Estimated 


and came through in limited amounts only on special permit. It is probable that the approximate normal movement of these coals into Chicago 


22,584,650 26,929,946 27,512,491 30,820,678 33,130,517 


; no exact figures available since 1917 on Eastern and miscellaneous bituminous coals which were zoned out of this district during the war period 


ill now equal the 


4-year average of 1914 to 1917 as a minimum, or about 9,000,000 tons per annum. A correct estimate of total Chicago coal consumption would therefore be, for 


present normal years, 36,000,000 tons. 



















































January 5, 192% COAL 


NORTH CENTRAL 
Illinois, Including 


Chicago hicago 
Population......... eee ere 2,701,705 6,485,280 
Number manufacturing establishments 10,538 18, 
Persons engaged therein............. 502,303 805,008 


$2,80,025,000 


$3,489,054,000 
$3,658,740,000 


Materials used 
$5,426,652,000 


Wale Cf PEOGIOG 6 6 52 6 oes Rae es o wale 


WESTERN STATES MANUFACTURERS 


$1,33 $939,6 
$1,901,846,000  $1,883,608,000 $1,599,264,000 
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Total 
17,855,813 
51,182 


Iowa 


2,404,021 
5,683 


Missouri 
3,404,055 
8,593 


Wisconsin 
2,632,067 
10,394 


Indiana 
2,930,390 
7,918 


277,600 80,500 195,900 80,500 1,439,508 
5,851,000 $1,372,723,000 9,691,000 $403,206,000 $7,540,525,000 
$741,473,000 $11,552,843,000 











only the five major states into which Chicago coal concerns 
move the great majority of coal used, a few figures given 
in the accompanying table, taken from the last general 
United States census, will indicate the tremendous indus- 
trial consumption potential. 

It also should be borne in mind that approximately 25 
per cent of the total bituminous coal used for household 
consumption in the United States is produced by Illinois 
mines. This is due to the growing restriction of anthracite 
distribution to markets nearest to the anthracite mines and 
to the further fact that many Illinois coal operators several 
years ago adopted a precise duplication of anthracite pre- 
pared sizes and have through widespread publicity edu- 


cated the public through the West in the use of proper 
equipment to obtain maximum fuel values and minimum 
inconvenience from bituminous coal used for household and 
allied purposes. 

Chief among other prime reasons for the pre-eminence of 
Chicago as a coal market is its central location and the 
extraordinary radiation of transportation facilities. Forty 
per cent of the railway mileage in the United States ter- 
minates in Chicago; 1,400 miles of belt lines—one-third of 
the belt line mileage in the United States—encircles Chi- 
cago; 39 steam railroads are located or centered in Chicago. 
Of the latter roads twenty-four are trunk lines, seven of 
whose total freight traffic is 50 per cent coal tonnage. 





Illinois Mine Workers’ Earnings 


N the subjoined tables are shown the earnings during the 

two-weeks period Oct. 16-31, 1921, of workers in 96 IIli- 
nois coal mines employing 38,451 men producing a tonnage 
of 1,690,223. This is approximately 26 per cent of the mines; 
45 per cent of the miners and 46 per cent of the total ton- 
nage of the state for the period here shown. The mines 
included in this showing are located in all parts of the 
state and operate in coal seams ranging in thickness from 


Operators’ Association, were compiled by F. C. Honnold. 

There are three coal operators’ associations in Illinois, 
operating a total of 373 shipping mines. The Illinois Coal 
Operators Association is the largest, having 179 mines, 
located in all parts of the state and producing normally 
about 58 per cent of the total tonnage of the state. The Coal 
Operators Association of the 5th and 9th District has 158 
mines, all located within an average distance of 30-35 miles 
of East St. Louis, and produces about 31 per cent of the 
tonnage. The Central Illinois Coal Operators Association 


36 in. to 9 ft. The data, from members of the Illinois Coal has 36 mines and produces about 11 per cent of the tonnage. 
EARNINGS FOR TWO-WEEKS PERIOD ‘ 
State 
Northern Danville Fulton- Springfield Centralia Du Quoin —Southern Illinois Counties— Totals 
Illinois Peoria Franklin Williamson Saline and 
Averages 
1. Number of mines........... 5 13 10 3 5 23 17 12 96 
2. Av. work time (days)........ 13 9.6 9.7 9.3 9.7 11.6 7.9 10.6 1. 9.5 
CR ete aS or reer 51,072 28,305 108,558 113,630 65,463 105,023 630,407 328,027 259,840 1,690,323 
4, Total employees............ 2,856 541 2,574 2,995 1,390 1,746 14,626 6,460 , 263 38,451 
5. Av. daily number allemployees 
working at these mines... . 2,491 541 2,357 2,699 1,300 1,602 12,234 5,989 4,496 33,709 
6. Number earning $50 or more 
in 2-week pay period...... 1,027 461 2,156 2,467 1,255 1,546 12,014 5,468 4,391 30,785 
7, Av. earnings Group 6 2-week 
SO i OS ny $72.24 $86.04 $89.48 $81.55 $73.15 $104.03 $93.23 $101.02 $96.24 $92.76 
8. Percentage Gee. 6) to av. 
number’ working daily 
COT) ee ee re eee 3 41.2 85 91.4 91.4 96.5 96.4 98.2 91.3 97.7 91.3 
9. Percentage oftotal em paid 
to those making $50 or over 54.3 94.5 88.8 88.4 78.5 93.4 91.7 92.9 92.8 89.6 
10. Number of men on payroll in 
excess daily average work- 
ing (excluding mine office) Ss i i oe 177 p 81 116 2,139 318 655 4,027 
11. Percent absenteeism........ UF 6.9 219 5.8 6.8 14.9 5 12.7 10.7 
12. Occupational deduction...... $483.37 $524.23 $10,710.75 $5,978.00 $3,194.21 $5,607.45 $26,558.25 $20,017.22 $8,477.51 $81,550.99 
POR GRIND ns ois 5c 5 eae «00 ar .172 .971 4.22 1.048 2.313 3.264 1.847 3.173 1.645 2.16 
13, Check-off for miners’ union 
dues and assessments. .... $1,327.19 $583.31 $4,974.43 $4,203.25 $3,465.00 $3,805.95 $36,807.79 $16,080.37 $12,976.96 $84,224.25 
ea RY ee ra Ae .472 1.08 1.963 1.4 2.51 2.215 2.561 2.549 2.519 2.23 
14. Av, deductions per ton:...... 
Oooupational ~.... 00.60.25: .009 0.18 .098 .053 048 .053 .042 .061 032 .0497 
RIMNONE GE. ws so 5 chase c's ss .026 .02 045 .037 053 .036 .058 .049 049 0514 
WOUNEY cA nsw tie eae ed .035 .038 143 .09 101 .089 10 0 081 1011 
AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS BY CLASSIFICATIONS Gute 
otais 
Northern Danville Fulton- Springfield Centralia Du Quoin —-Southern [Illinois Counties——- and 
illinois Peoria Franklin W:lliamson Saline Averages 
Machine Runners: 
1 REY gt: a ea ne ee a 11 140 130 60 94 788 268 269 1,760 
Av. earnings for the pay-period... ........ $92.33 $121.44 $89.07 $89.54 $132.07 $105.07 $114.00 $120.45 $109.72 
Av. for days mines hoisted coal... ........ 9.62 12.52 9.18 9.23 11.38 13.30 10.75 10.95 19,55 
Av. based on every working day in 
F. week period (13 days)...  ........ 7.10 9.34 6.85 6.89 10.16 8.08 8.77 9.27 8.44 
Loaders: 
Numer Of M0ts: vv..500 0.6 355. 464 125 1,270 1,407 750 823 5,994 3,091 2,445 16,369 
Av. earnings for the pey-period. Ss $59.52 $67.99 $87.87 $80.45 $68.07 $105.66 $90.14 $101.56 $94.56 $90.63 
Av. for days mine hoisted coal... . ia 7.0 9.06 8.29 7.02 9.11 11.41 9.58 8.56 9.54 
Av. based on every working day in 
2 week period (13 days)... 4.57 7.10 9.34 6.19 5.24 8.13 6.93 7.81 7.25 6.97 
Aver. tonnage of loaders for days 
mine worked. ... . « ates # 3.91 6.06 7.90 8.16 9.02 9.9 13.1 9.00 9.28 9.36 
Day Men: 
Number of: men, ..... 5.56. ..84. 563 325 746 930 445 629 5.232 2,109 1,677 12,656 
Av. earnings for the pay-period. .. $82.72 $92.78 $86.24 $82.16 $79.49 $97.72 $95.00 $98.57 $ 95.31 $93.17 
Av. for days mine hoisted coal... . 11.03 9.66 8.89 8.47 8.19 8.42 12.03 9.30 8.67 9.81 
Av. based 0+ every working day in 
2 week period (13 days)... 6.36 7.14 6.63 6.32 6.11 4.52 7.31 7.58 7.33 7.17 
Total (all classifications) : ‘ 
Ne eee 1,027 461 2,156 2,467 1,255 1,546 12,014 5,468 4,391 30,785 
Number of mines.............-. 8 5 13 11 3 5 23 7 12 96 
Av. days mines worked.......... 7.5 9.6 9.7 9.3 9.7 11.6 7.9 10.6 AW 9.5 
Av. earnings for the pay-period. . . $72.24 $86.04 $89.48 $81.55 $73.15 $104.03 $93.23 $101.02 $96.24 $92.76 
Av. for days mines hoisted coal. . . 9.6 8.9 9.2 8.77 7.54 8.97 11.80 9.53 8.75 9.76 
Av. based on every working day in 
2 week period (13 days)... 5.55 6.62 6.88 6.27 5.63 8.00 7.17 7.77 7.40 7.14 
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Coal-Cutting Machines Increased in Use 
In the United Kingdom in 1920 . 


HAT the mining machine is gaining in favor in the 
United Kingdom is shown by Part II of the General 
Report of Mines and Quarries for 1920. The total number 
of mining machines of all types in use at the close of that 
year was 5,073 as against 4,482 in 1919. Indications are 
that as the advantages to be derived from machine mining 
become more clearly recognized by our British cousins the 
employment of such machines will increase still further. 
English coal cutters differ somewhat in type from those 
employed in this country. In addition to the percussive 
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shaft or bar carrying not only cutter bits but also a helical 
fin, the purpose of which is the removal of the bugdust, 
or “holings,” as this material is termed in Britain. 

In the accompanying illustrations, both of which are 
taken from the Iron and Coal Trades Review, Fig. 1 shows 
graphically the rate of increase in the use of coal-mining 
machines covering the years 1910 to 1920 inclusive. From 
these graphs it will be noted that punchers and chain ma- 
chines are gaining in favor more rapidly than are the other 
types. 

Fig. 2 shows not only the number of tons of coal produced 
by the electric and compressed-air machines but also the 
percentage of the total production obtained by the use of 
these machines. The accompanying table shows the actual 
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(puncher) and the chain types, both of which are common in 
this country, the English use the so-called disk and bar 
machines. The disk machine is not dissimilar to our long- 
wall chain machine except that the cutter bar is replaced 
with a disk or wheel bearing cutter bits upon its circum- 
ference—practically a circular saw of wide set. The bar 
machine in appearance and principle of operation resembles 
the Hess dustless machine. In this device the cutter bar 
of the longwall chain machine is replaced by a revolving 


figures of coal production and machines used throughout the 
various districts of the United Kingdom as well as the 
number of conveyors employed at the coal face. 

In every instance both in the graphs and the table the 
tons mentioned are, of course, long tons of 2,240 lb. each. 
The production given does not represent the entire work 
of the machines because in addition to the coal mined by 
them they also produced 497,615 tons of ironstone, 50,160 
tons of fireclay, and 4,193 tons of ganister. 








MECHANICAL COAL CUTTERS EMPLOYED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM IN 1920 





District 





_- 


York and 
North Seend 


Northern 


Tons 
No. Coal No. 
Mach Produced Mach. 
51 
29 
135 


Type of Machine 


Electrically Driven 
h. Produced 
6,249,247 
2,531,908 
1,158,325 


9,939,811 1,813,888 
Compressed-Air Driven 

Disk 670,261 348,125 

14,450 

44,354 


41,584 

770,649 

8,710,460 
1,189 
7.66 
252 
109 


3,372,567 


5,186,455 
No. of machines used in 1919 
Per cent of increase ‘ 
No. of collieries using machines 
No. coal face eonveyors in use 
*In 1919 729 collieries used mining machines. 


1,209,009 
5,869 
2,043,803 


3,991,997 


1,064,047 
441,557 
1,995,873 
288, 103 
11,832 


3,801,412 
7,793,409 


Lancashire, 
North Wales 
and Ireland 

Tons 


No. Coal 
Mach. Produced 


Midland and 


South Wales Southern 
Tons 


8,252,529 
3,849,555 
49,469 
375 
3,647 
17,855,575 


213,970 1 
150,915 8 : 5,7 


33 
28 


1,341,474 
106,584 
75,071 


749,407 
186,332 
486 





2,919 


5,073 


13,095,878 


2,459,354 30,951,453 
411 4,482 
5.1 13.2 
77 760* 
32 823f 


2,512,349 1,117,880 


2,936,714 


732,463 
1,076,530 


t In 1919 712 face conveyors were in use. 
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Three Central Competitive 
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Region Associations Refuse 


To Make April Bargain; One Denounces Check-off 


f operators in the Hocking Valley, Jackson and 

Pomeroy fields, has notified the Ohio organization of 
mine workers that it will not co-operate with the four 
competitive states in negotiating a renewal of the wage 
agreement at its expiration April 1, 1922. The announce- 
ment was a sort of bombshell in the camp of the United 
Mine Workers of America and is the opening of a fight to 
treat with the miners in the various producing districts 
separately. Another significant point is the announcement 
that the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange will not agree to 
the check-off in the coming wage agreement. 

The letter written to the mine workers’ organization was 
in answer to a letter received from John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the organization, inviting southern Ohio operators 
to send representatives to a meeting Jan. 6 at Pittsburgh 
as a preliminary to negotiating a wage scale. The main 
points in the letter were: , ; 

“The plan of scale-making or wage-fixing employed in 
the past has contributed seriously to the existing state 
of extreme poverty and business depression throughout the 
mining districts of southern Ohio. To reach our natural 
markets, serve the public efficiently and economically and 
relieve conditions that are destroying mining communities, 
the mining industry and the earning power of miners, the 
operators of southern Ohio feel that it is incumbent upon 
them to notify you now that they cannot meet with you as 
heretofore. ee 

“In due time the operators of southern Ohio will propose 
a new scale for their employees which will not include the 
check-off and which will eliminate the inequalities placed 
upon the district.” 


PITTSBURGH AND EASTERN OHIO REFUSE TO ATTEND 


The action of the operators centering around Pittsburgh 
was quite similar to that taken by those of southern Ohio. 
In reply to Mr. Lewis’ letter to O. A. Blackburn, president 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, the com- 
missioner of that organization, R. W. Gardiner, addressed 
a letter to J. L. Lewis, saying that “we see nothing bene- 
ficial to the public or the coal industry in a meeting such 
as indicated in your letter, and decline to meet.” 

Northeastern or, as it is known, “Eastern” Ohio, at least 
that part of it represented by the Pittsburgh Vein Oper- 
ators Association, is against holding the meeting. That 
association passed a resolution Dec. 31 declining to meet 
with the officials of the United Mine Workers. The reso- 
lution adopted reads: “Resolved that in view of the situa- 
tion which has developed we feel that nothing can be 
accomplished by a meeting at the William Penn Hotel in 
Pittsburgh on Jan. 6, 1922, and we therefore decline to 
send a representative to meet with the miners at that time 
and place.” This section of the field embraces 170 mines 
employing 15,000 miners. ; . 

adn canahiti have notified Mr. Lewis that they i 
attend the contemplated meeting if it can be arranged os 
will be represented by Rice Miller and W. K. cmt 
However, while they are ready to enter into conference wit 
the United Mine Workers they do not regard that rat 
pliance as expressing an intention of making an agreemen 
with the organization. Indiana takes the same en 

The Old Ben Corporation, which takes a leading part in 
the Illinois coal trade and has some of the largest mines 
in Franklin County, has addressed a letter to its employees 
containing the following observations: 

“We want to see the union survive, so long as it keeps 
conservative and competitively in line on wages, 80 that 
‘Old Ben’ coal can be sold in the broadest possible markets 
and enable us to give you steady work so that we both will 
benefit. Neither you nor your union can survive without 

e both know that. 
ari amas co-operation we can meet every problem that 
confronts us and can increase our working time into a well- 


Ts Southern Ohio Coal Exchange, which is composed 
0 





balanced and satisfactory condition. Unless, however, you 
sit down with us at the proper time and in the best and 
frankest good fellowship help us work out a wage under- 
standing that will be just, fair and profitable, we cannot 
expect any better working conditions than the unsatisfac- 
tory ones that now exist. Public opinion, world conditions 
and the old, old law of supply and demand are strongly 
arrayed against a continuance of the present cost of pro- 
ducing a ton of coal at Illinois mines.” 





Men in New River Petition for Lower Wage 


HE United Mine Workers of America is losing ground 

rapidly in District 29, which embraces the New River 
field of West Virginia, and the new year finds the officers of 
the district making a desperate struggle to maintain their 
organization. Some defections have occurred in District 17, 
the larger of the two districts in the state, but nothing like - 
that sustained in District 29, where the check-off has never 
been popular. The first of the year finds additional mines 
in the New River field resuming operations under the open 
shop. 

The open-shop movement in the New River field has 
gained momentum not through any overtures or negotia- 
tions made by the operators but upon the initiative of the 
miners, such initiative invariably taking the form of peti- 
tions. The mine workers are willing to return to work at 
the scale prevailing prior to the adoption of what is known 
as the September, 1919, agreement. Owing to the lack of 
orders resumption has not always been possible, however, 

In Raleigh County just before the holidays a peculiar 
difficulty arose. At the Wickham mine, of the Beckley Slope 
Coal Co., 150 men signed a petition expressing their will- 
ingness to return to work under the open-shop plan, and on 
that basis the mine was reopened on Dec. 19, 125 miners 
going to work. They elected their own weighman. A. C. 
McRoberts, who had filled the position when the mine was 
operated under a union agreement, asserted that he was 
entitled to retain it and carried his contention to the Cir- 
cuit Court. The judge issued a temporary injunction re- 
straining the company from interfering with his work. 

Mines at Eccles, Crariberry, Skelton, Mabscott and other 
points are planning to resume operations early in the year 
on an open-shop basis. 





Anthracite Miners Busily Writing Scales; 
One Scale Asks 60 Per Cent Increase 


| ipe-gan WILLIAMS, who is secretary of District No. 1 
of the United Mine Workers, has seventeen resolutions 
to be presented at the convention of Districts 1, 7, and 9 
at Shamokin, Pa., Jan. 17. These are the three anthracite 
sections. The resolutions voice the desire of the mine 
workers to get increased pay, but one resolution wants the 
mine workers to go on strike if negotiations have not 
resulted in a contract by April 1. 

District 1 presents a demand of $8 a day for the contract 
miner and a flat increase which would range from 20 to 40 
per cent on present wages. Another resolution calls for the 
adoption of seniority rules at all collieries. Resolution No. 
3 demands that all refuse be paid for at the adopted rate 
for coal and that the general grievance committees of the 
large coal companies be recognized. The board of concili- 
ation must also be abolished. 

The fourth resolution has no less than fifteen demands: 
An entire. new wage scale arrangement untrammelled by 
references, such as now exist, to past scales dating back to 
1902; the weighing of coal, 35c. per inch for all refuse, $7.50 
for consideration miners, $6 per shift for laborers and a 
20-per cent increase for inside and outside company hands; 
also a six-hour day. 

Resolution No. 5 also bans the linked-up scales of past 
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years, but the proposers would nevertheless couple the past 
with the present by a 60-per cent increase. It would have 
the price of coal to the mine worker cut $1.25, would have 
the company pay men when they are laid idle for lack of 
supplies and would establish the six-hour day, in contra- 
distinction to Resolution No. 9, which demands an all-around 
eight-hour day. 

Abolition of docking for refuse is demanded in Resolu- 
tion No. 10. Resolution No. 11 forbids miners to mine more 
than one shift a day or to mine coal on Sunday. The next 
resolution demands a 40-per cent increase in wages and a 
seven-hour working day. Another resolution requires the 
brakeman to linger around when repairs are made on 
locomotives, so that, it is speciously remarked, he may be 
aware of the condition of the same. Another demand is for 
the weekly pay day. The sixteenth resolution would give 
motormen $8 a day, motor brakemen $7 per day, all com- 
pany hands $6.50 and track layers $7. 





McVann, Retiring Secretary of Smokeless 
Association, Delivers Valedictory 


N RETIRING as secretary of the Smokeless Coal 

Operators’ Association, Dec. 31, E. J. McVann sent 
the following “valedictory” to the membership of that 
association: 

“Today marks the end of my service as secretary of the 
association. 
seems proper and fitting that I should express to those 
who have been my employers and associates during the past 
four strenuous years the feeling that I have about that 
employment and those associations. 

“The years of my connection with the association, through 
the Washington Committee and the secretaryship, have 
added much to my experience and store of information about 
men and affairs and to my acquaintance in the coal indus- 
try. But valuable as all this is, I do not prize it so highly 
as the friendships I have made through my association with 
you. I cherish those friendships, and my earnest wish is 
that every one of them will survive the termination of my 
official connection and grow with the passage of the years. 

“My new office will be in Suite 618, Munsey Building. 
Each and every member of the association will be welcome 
there at any time. May the new year bring you all the 
rich rewards that every good Smokeless man deserves.” 


Expect to Show That 50c. of Each Dollar 
Paid for Coal Represents Freight 


RAFFIC men throughout the United States are now 

concentrating on matters pertaining to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s hearing which is expected to result 
in important reductions in rates. Opinion is crystallizing 
among them and there is a general feeling that the commis- 
sion is certain to confine the larger reductions to the heavy, 
low-class commodities. It is not believed that material 
reductions will be ordered on high-class freight. The view 
is generally held that the reduction on the heavy com- 
modities will not be less than the reductions made on grain, 
which averaged 16 per cent. 

Practically the entire argument for the bituminous in- 
dustry, which will be made by J. D. A. Morrow, will be 
predicated upon statistical data which are now being 
gathered. It is the intention to subdivide the dollar which 
the consumer pays for coal for the purpose of indicating its 
distribution. It is believed that the figures now being 
gathered will show that very little of the dollar is going to 
operators as profit and that more than 50c. of each dollar 
is going for transportation charges. Those portions of the 
dollar that go for labor, for materials and for other pur- 
poses will be set forth with fully authenticated figures to 
sustain them. Particular attention will be paid to the 
analysis of freight charges. An effort will be made to show 
in a more comprehensive manner than ever before just 
what the freight-rate factor means to the consumer of coal. 
This analysis will include figures as to the freight the 
mine operator has to pay on supplies and materials which 
he must bring to his operation. 
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Utility Coal Consumption in Nevember 
40,000 Tons More Than in October 


thats for public utilities represents the one shining 
example of a steady market for the coal man in these 
troublesome days. According to figures published by the 
Geological Survey, central power stations consumed 2,795,- 
235 tons of coal in November, a gain of 40,000 tons over 
October and more than 200,000 over September. Fuel oil 
consumed by central stations decreased slightly, from | 
1,187,113 bbl. in October to 1,172,400 bbl. in November. 
Gas used decreased from 2,293,152 M. in October to 2,084,- 
838 M. in November. 

Power developed by fuels and water power made the usual 
seasonal increase, the average daily output of 121,500,000 
kw.-hr. in November representing an increase of 6,100,000 
kw.-hr. over October and 16,200,000 kw.-hr. over May, 1921. 

The amount of coal consumed by electric public utilities 
in November was nearly 6% per cent of the total produc- 
tion of coal in the United States in the same month. It 
would have required an additional daily consumption of 
about 56,000 tons of coal to generate the electricity produced 
by water power during November. 


COAL CONSUMED BY PUBLIC UTILITY PLANTS, 
AUGUST-NOVEMBER 1921 
(In net tons) 
October November 
28,023 


September 
31,357 


State August 
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2,572,569 2,586,033 2,755,404 2,795,235 





Coal Consumed by Railroads in September 


OAL consumed by Class 1 railroads in road service 

in October, as reported by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, amounted to 9,489,979 
net tons, compared with 10,866,978 in October, 1920. These 
figures include an equivalent coal tonnage for fuel oil con- 
sumed. 

In the ten months ended with October these 164 com- 
panies consumed 83,311,863 tons of coal in 1921, compared 
with 101,642,402 tons in 1920, a decrease of about 18,330,000 
tons, or 18 per cent. In the same periods the net revenue 
and non-revenue freight ton miles decreased from 377,000 
million to 289,000 million, a drop of 24 per,cent, and pas- 
senger business, expressed in passenger-train car miles, 
declined 3 per cent. 
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Senate Committee Holds Hearing on Proposed Oil Duty; 
American Producers Ask Tax, Railroads Oppose 


imported petroleum and products were given by the 

Senate Committee on Finance Thursday, Dec. 29, in 
considering the tariff revision bill, during which discussion 
was had as to the effect on coal of oil burning on vessels and 
in industries. 

Oil producers from the mid-continent and other fields 
favored an oil duty ranging from $1 per barrel to a counter- 
vailing duty to equalize import and export rates imposed 
by foreign countries. Representatives of Southwestern rail- 
roads opposed the duty on the ground that Mexican oil 
was required because domestic supplies were not sufficient 
and that it had been found that oil was a cheaper locomotive 
fuel than coal. 

The effect of the oil duty on the merchant marine was 
feared by Senators on the committee who pointed out that 
coal-burning ships could not compete with foreign ships 
using oil, as fuel oil was declared to be 40 per cent cheaper 
than coal as a fuel for vessel operation. 

Senator Watson, of Indiana, pointed out that American 
shipping burning coal could not compete with foreign ships 
using oil as a fuel. He said that it was 40 per cent cheaper 
to operate ships by fuel oil than by coal. 

W. H. Gray, of the National Association of Independent 
Oil Producers, favored giving the coal men a little protec- 
tion, as he did not believe in shutting down coal mines in 
order to afford a market in the United States for oil from 
Mexico and Colombia. 

“Is there any danger of that?” nenied Senator Watson. 

“There is,” replied Mr. Gray, who said the use of oil as 
a fuel had affected coal mines; in some localities railroads 
operating through coal fields burned oil for fuel. 


H imee GS to proponents and opponents of a duty on 


Rat MEN FEAR Duty WOULD SHUT OuT MEXICAN OIL 


A. P. Thomson, of the railway executives, read a state- 
ment prepared by the general counsel of the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas R.R. opposing an oil duty on the ground that 
it would shut out Mexican oil, which was needed for oper- 
ation of railroads in the Southwest and on the Pacific Coast 
because sufficient contracts could not be entered into for 
long periods with American producers. The statement said 
that oil could be burned more economically in railroad oper- 
ation than coal and that due to failure to secure supplies 
from the mid-continent fields at stated periods coal-burning 
locomotives which had been turned into oil burners had been 
reconverted back to coal burners. 

It was further asserted in the statement that if the South- 
western roads had to rely on domestic oil they would be 
forced to return to coal, and as most of the lines were 
distant from coal mines it would require a long haul of the 
coal from the mines. It was said that the high price of 
coal had caused the use of oil on Southwestern and Pacific 
coast roads. Two thousand locomotives were equipped as 
oil burners and it would require $80,000,000 to convert 
them to coal burners. Additional locomotives and extra 
coaling stations costing $35,000,000 also would be required 
and the increasing cost of coal over oil and the greater 
cost of transporting coal over oil would mean an increased 
outlay of $34,000,000 annually by the roads. The loss on 
oil equipment due to conversion to coal would be $9,000,000. 
A restriction on Mexican oil imports would force the roads 
to return to coal burning. 

Senator Curtis, of Kansas, proponent of an oil duty, 
replied that the Southwestern roads ran through oil fields 
of Kansas and Oklahoma, in which there was sufficient 
oil for railroad use during the period complained of. He 
said the roads objected to the duty because they had 
long-time oil contracts in Mexico. Senator Harreld, of 
Oklahoma, also an oil duty advocate, said the Southwest- 
ern roads produced oil through subsidiary companies and 

that the lower cost of oil as compared with coal and the 
increasing cost of coal had caused an increased use of 
oil by railroads. 


In opposing the oil duty on behalf of the copper pro- 
ducers of the Southwest, D. A. Welch, of New York, said 
that the copper producers consumed 4,500,000 barrels of 
fuel oil a year and that coal was not now developed in 
sufficient quantity and suitable quality to meet the present 
demands of the copper producers. Oil produces a superior 
grade of copper than that which has been refined using 
coal as a fuel, he said. 





British Sell Coal at Loss to Operate at 
Capacity; Americans to Compete 


HAT British coal operators are selling their product at 

less than cost was an opinion expressed on Dec. 29 by 
Commerce Secretary Hoover. His information is that the 
British operators are willing to take these losses in an 
effort to increase their sales to the point where their mines 
can be operated at maximum capacity. Even so there would 
be a profit in the price they now are receiving for their 
coal, as conditions at British mines are peculiarly susceptible 
to the economies which come with quantity production. 

Mr. Hoover stated further that the British are continuing 
to capture business in the West Indies, but that no plan has 
been evolved as yet to meet this competition. He stated 
that American coal producers have expressed perfect will- 
ingness to go as far as the British in selling coal below 
cost in an effort to hold this trade, but that more than the 
operators’ profit has to be extirpated if British competition 
is to be met in the West Indies or at north Atlantic ports. 

The export committees of the National Coal Association 
and of the American Wholesale Coal Association have been 
invited by F. R. Wadleigh to confer in the near future with 
Secretary, Hoover in an effort to devise further plans for 
meeting British competition. The date for this conference 
has not been set, but both the National Coal Association and 
the Wholesale Coal Association have expressed willingness 
to take part in such a conference. 

Hope practically has been abandoned of obtaining a 
voluntary reduction of tidewater rates. If such a reduc- 
tion were confined entirely to coal going abroad, New Eng- 
land and other sections receiving coal in the coastwise trade 
would have an unquestioned claim to unjust discrimination. 
The committee of which W. V. Hardie, the director of traffic 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, is chairman, has 
had no further meetings and at the time of this writing 
has none scheduled, which is taken as an indication. that 
there is no immediate prospect of obtaining a rate reduc- 
tion on tidewater coal prior to the general reduction likely 
to be put in effect about April 1 by an Interstate Commerce 
Commission order. 





Lake Coal Shippers Plan Conference on 


Readjustment of Lake Rates 


OAL operators interested in Lake shipping, dock 

operators and forwarders are planning to hold a con- 
ference early in the year for the purpose of arranging 
negotiations with Lake coal-carrying roads for the adjust- 
ment of the rates from mines to lower Lake docks for the 
next Lake coal shipping season, hoping to get the rate ques- 
tion out of the way so that shipping of Lake coal will not be 
delayed at the opening of navigation. 

Last year shipments were held up for some time, as the 
28c. reduction was not effective until early in May, and 
such coal as was shipped to the docks early had to stand 
the higher rates. 

Shippers of Lake coal from Eastern mines. contend that 
war-time advances in freight rates have created such a 
disparity in the rate relationships with mines in the Middle 
West that they cannot compete with all-rail coal to the 
Northwest unless reductions are made in the rates to the 
lower Lake ports. 
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year 1921 was about 408,000,000, according to the 
preliminary estimate of the Geological Survey. 
This is the lowest annual production since 1911 and 
is less than 1910. The output of soft coal in December 
was but 60 per cent of that in December a year ago 
and 12 per cent below the corresponding month in 1914. 
Reaction from the holiday slump in bituminous coal 
production and prices is noticed in the reports for this 
week. Purchase of coal on the spot market was prac- 
tically non-existent in the last three weeks of 1921. 
It has been resumed on a small scale with inquiry quite 
general for prices covering the first quarter. Buyers 
are, wisely enough, beginning to plan for the prospect- 
ive miners’ strike. So low, however, had production 
fallen and so readily can the market be supplied from 
the large mine capacity now available that so far prices 
have not been affected by the early 1922 inquiries. 


Pheer 1221 va of bituminous coal in the calendar 


WAGE CUTS CONTINUE IN NON-UNION FIELDS 


COAL AGE index of spot prices of bituminous coal as 
the mines on Jan. 3 was 84, unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. There were some changes, the increases 
being mainly along the Atlantic seaboard and the de- 
creases in the West and Middle West. The price gains 
in the Eastern market were reactions from the low 
levels of previous weeks induced by an overloading of 
the market with distress coal. 

Wage reductions in the non-union fields continue. 
More mines in the Somerest field are reported to have 
gone back to the 1917 scale. With the wage reductions 
made two weeks ago in southeastern Kentucky, oper- 
ators in that field are giving evidence of an uneasy 
desire to get their coal back on the market. Whole- 
salers handling this coal in the Middle West fear the 
operators may flood the market with coal on consign- 
ment, to their own serious disadvantage. If this fear 
be realized there will be choice lots of high-grade coal 
on the bargain counter in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and 


Western points before long. It is rather striking that 
the mine prices on western Kentucky coal are now above 
eastern Kentucky prices, the result of several modifica- 
tions in freight rates favorable to the Western district. 
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Anthracite production during the week before Christ- 
mas dropped to 1,338,000 net tons, the lowest since the 
first week in April and below the corresponding week 
of last year. “Coal-burning weather” has, however, 
arrived and although stocks in the hands of retailers 
are generally reported as large, the next two months 
are expected to record a resumption of anthracite de- 
mand and production at least equal to the early autumn 


rate. 
/BITUMINOUS 


Production increased slightly during the week ended Dec. 
24, according to the Geological Survey. The total output 
was 7,468,000 net tons, as compared with 7,066,000 tons for 
the preceding week. Preliminary reports for the last week of 
the year indicate that production was greatly affected by 
the holidays. The December output per day is estimated at 
1,200,000 tons, barely 60 per cent of that in December, 1922, 
and even 12 per cent below that in December, 1914, the 
lowest of any winter in the last eight years. 

In comparison with lack of demand all other operating 
factors have been of negligible importance. Losses ascribed 
to labor have averaged 1.1 per cent recently. The depres- 
sion, however, was not as severe in some districts as in: 
others. The best working time reported from the territory 
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east of the Mississippi was in Alabama, where the mines 
operated 59.6 per cent of full time. Fields in which the 
average running time exceeded 40 per cent were Westmore- 
land, Somerset, Cumberland-Piedmont, the Panhandle of 
West Virginia, Virginia and Alabama, and certain of the 


trans-Mississippi districts. The depression was most pro- 
nounced in southern Ohio, New River and Kanawha, in none 
of which did the mines reporting average 20 per cent of 
full time. New River operators report a slight improve- 
ment over the condition of complete prostration indicated 
by their reports early in December. 

The coal trade is crystal gazing into the future and a 
feeling is prevalent that better things are in store. Distress 
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the Midwest, operators preferring to remain closed until 
demand again sustains production. 

Retail stocks of soft coal are still topheavy, although 
colder weather is working off some of this coal. Steam 
sizes are increasingly strong and will be until domestic coal 
is in better call, enabling producers to make more screened 
sizes. 

The New England market is in better shape, not from 
any improvement in demand: but due to mine eurtailment, 
which has reduced the tonnage at the Roads. “Market” 
cargoes are less frequent and Pocahontas has regained its 
price of $4.60@$4.75. 
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quotations are fewer and consumer interest in forward buy- 600 
ing is growing. Prices have not as yet risen to this better 550 4 4 # H 
tone and the non-union districts are making the most of _, 500 waoyy tA AN : , : 
their advantage in the way of mine costs. 8450 ae f: oe ‘ Vi H N 
Labor developments point to breakers ahead. The refusal +400 } 79811 IV 79207 \ 
of Ohio and Pittsburgh operators to treat with the United =350 F 
Mine Workers in the Central Competitive Field conference 3300 792/ iar 
presages dealings with individual district miners’ organiza- 525° TT Ny Y r] 
tions, and a strike on the preservation of the check-off and 3° BITUMINOUS COAL DUMPED 
collectivé bargaining appears to be inevitable. An in- <*'°° en. SL 
creasing number of mines are returning to the 1917 scale, — _BY WEEKS 
following the action of the men in the southeastern Ken- y PELL 
i : ASMNAL OLDS HZ 9 OW) 4A 4 1829 | 
tucky and Tennessee fields. More mines have closed in eee ee ear icAgri ote Hay-mjdune ofduly--->}cAug. ok: Sept. > Oct-Pht Now >fe- Decl 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 
Market Dec. 5 Dec. 19 Dec. 26 Jan. 2 arke Dec. .19 Dec. 26 Jan. 2 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1931 1921 1931 1922+ cam 192 r art 1921 1922+ 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $3.75 $3.60 $3.55 $3.40@3.75 Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... $1.15 $1.15 $1.20 $1. 1.50 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus.... 2.25 2.15 2.15 2.00@2.25 Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... 3.05 3.00 3.00 2. 3.25 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus. 1.55 1.55 1.65 1.50@1.75 Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland... . 2.0 2.0 1.3% 2.05 
povinentes ——.:. icarece's chicege Rae vo aa a ‘ oe PME Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... Toe °° 4.6G tae oR 2.60 
Pocahontaslump......... Cincinnati... 3.10 3.25 3.25 3:00@3.50 _ Midwest 
Pocahontas mine run..... Cincinnati... .... 2.10 2.10 1.85@2.25 Franklin, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 3.80...-3.80. 3.65... 3. 4.05 
Pocahontas screenings. .. Cincinnati... vik 1.40 1.65 1.35@1.75 Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.75 2.90 2.90 2.75@3-00 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 4.80 4.80 4.55 4.60@4.75 Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 1.75 2.05 2.10 1.95@2.25 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 1.80 1.80 2.05 1.80@2.35 Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago..... 3.35 3.10 3.10 2.75@3.50 
Cambria mine run........ Boston...... 2.35 2.35 2.50 2.25@2.70 Central, Ill. minerun..... Chicago..... 235 2.50 2.50. 2.%@2708 
Somerset mine run........ Boston...... 1.85 1.85 1.80 1.60@2.00 Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 1.70 1.80 2.00 1.75@2.10 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York.. 3.00 3.00 3.05 2.20@3. Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 5.35. 3.8 23, 2 3.75 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75@3.25 Ind. 4th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... 2.75 2.75 2.70 2.40@2.76 
Pool | (Navy S d)... Baltimore.... 2.40 2.35 2.35 2.40 Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.90 2.15 1.75 1.90@2.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.30 2.20 2.30 2.20@2.45 Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2.80 2.80 2.95 2.60@3.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 2.35 2.30 2.30 2.10@2.50 Ind. 5th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.15@2.40 
Pool 9 am. Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 2.05 2.15 2.20 2.15@2.25 Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... }, 30. ..1.69; J. Ee 2:00 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Voi.) New York... 2.05 2.00 2.00 1.90@2. Standard lump........... St. Louis. 2.85 2.60 2.80 2.50@2.76 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia... 2.05 2.00 2.00 1.90@2.10 Standard minerun....... St. Louis 1.95 1.90 1.90 1.85@1.90 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 1.85 2.00 2.00 2.00 Standard screenings...... St. Louis. i ee ee ee 1.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.) ...... New York... 1.70 1.70 1.75 1.50@1.80 West Ky. lump........... Louisville, 2.00.5 °U.83- 2,73" 3: 3.10 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.85 1.70 1.70 1.60@1.80 West Ky. minerun....... Louisville 7TH BIC SR 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... i: wae ey: eee 1.46 West Ky. screenings...... Louisville 95 1.40 1.85 1.60@1.75 
High-Volatile, Eastern South and Southwes 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.40@1.60 Big Seam lump....... -- Birmingham.. 3.65 3.65 3.65  2.76@4.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia. 1.70 1.55 1.55 1 ‘Be 1:70 Big Seam mine run. - Birmingham.. 2.00 2.10 2.10 J. 2:50 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore... 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.40@1.59 Big Seam (washed). - en. eee Se ee 2.30 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.60@2.70 S.E. Ky. lump....... -- Louisville.... 3.00 2.85 2.85 © 2.75@3.00 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.10@2.20 §.E. Ky. minerun....... Louisville... 2.05 1.70 1.50 1.50@1.65 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.35 1.55 1.65 1.75@1.85 S§.E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville... . 95 1.15 1.45 1.26@1.40 
Kanawha lump...... .. Columbus.... 3.00 2.85 2.85 2 b5@3.00 8. E. Ky.lump.......... Cincinnati. . 3.15 3.15 3.15 2.75@3.25 
wha mine run. F lumbus.... 1.90 1.80 1.90 1.75@1.95 §8.E.Ky.minerun....... Cincinnati... 1,75..-1:48,, 1.384; % 1.60 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus... 1.00 1.05 1.15 12801 80 3, E. Ky. screenings...... Cineinnati... 865 1.15 1.25 1.00@1.40 
Kanawha lump........... Cincinnati... 2.75 2.65 2.90 2.95 ansas lump............ Kansas City. 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Kanawha mine run....... Cincinnati... 1.65 1.35 1.30 1.35@1.50 Kansas mine run......... Kansas City. 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00@4.25 
Kanawha screenings. ..... Cincinnati. .. 95 1.25 1.15 1.00@1 50 screenings........ Kansas City. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Hocking lump............ Columbus.... 3.10 2.95 3.05 2.85@3.15 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 1.95 1.90 1.95 1.85@2.00 +Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in stalice. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 











Market Freight Dec. 19, 1921 ——Dec. 26, 1921 —-_—. ———Jan. 2, 1922, 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
New York....... | ae ee Te EY Sl Pe RS > ee me $7.60@$7.75 
Philadelphia... .. . 2.66 $7.50@ $7.75 7.75@ 7.85 $7.50@$7.75 7.75@ 7.85 $6.75@87.50 Pe 7.85 
NeW YORK. ...5.. 0 2.61 6.50@ 7.25 7.6 7.73 4 O08 7.25 7.6 7.75 6.5 7.00 7.6 7.75 
Philadelphia... ... 2.66 7.25@ 7.75 7.75@ 7.85 7.0 HS 7.75@ 7.85 7. 7.25 7.7 7.8 
Chicago......... 5.63 7.50* 7.15* 7.40* 6.95* 7.40* 6.95* 
New York....... 2.61 8.00@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.25 7.9 8.10 7.85@ 8.25 7.9 8.10 
Philadelphia... .. . 2.66 8.50@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.35 8.25@ 8.50 8.05@ 8.25 8350 8 8.05@ 8.25 
Chicago..... 5.63 7.75% 7.40* 7.60* 7.20* 7.60* 7.20* 
ew York....... 2.61 8.00@ 8.25 1 Oe 8.10 8.00@ 8.25 7.9 8.10 7.85@ 8.25 1-38 8.10 
Philadelphia... .. . 2.66 8.50@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.75 5080 8.25 8.25@ 8.50 8.05@ 8.25 
oe er ea 5.63 7.50* 7.40* 7.60* 7.20* 7.60* 7.20* 

UR oF eciliss ce eee New York........ 2.47 4.75@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 4308 5.00 6.05@ 6.45 4.00@ 5.00 6.05@ 6.45 
eee Philadelphia. ..... 2.38 4.25@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.5 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.25@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 
ae ae ee 5.63 6. 10* 5.80* 6. 10* 5.60* 6. 10* 5.60* 
Buckwheat No. 1..... New York....... 2.47 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 2.00@ 2.75 3.50 
Buckwheat No. I..... Philadelphia... ... 2.38 2.25@ 3.00 3.50 2.25@ 3.00 3.50 ¥, 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 

Rpts te eden sok New York....... 2.47 1.60@ 2.00 2.50 1.6 2.00 2.50 1.50@ 2.25 2.50 
jt PO ea eee ae 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
yer na pis witsia eeu nitee Rew te ae He 1008 1-25 + ie 1.38 1.50 10S +2 - 

oat SO EEO iladelphia...... : : : : : 1.50 1. : 1. 
Birdseye............. New York....... S| ee oe 2.50 avewieedencs 2.50 ove uceaede’ 2.50 


*Net tons, f.o.b: mines. 
tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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contracts made last spring. It is difficult to see any future 
2, 1922 Tee ae business in a large slice of the ali-rail territory with the 
—. Sp mg gym Se ee ~~ ee which are so easily under- 
cut by the water-borne coals. 
ag : the "Unived 350 Hampton Roads dumpings were 175,517 net tons in the 
ee Se 8 Se week ended Dec. 28, as compared with 286,862 in the pre- 
duced to one figure ceding week. Exports are practically nil, as shippers are 
the average govern- ‘| powerless to meet the British c.if. prices. Bunkers are 
ment price of 1918, 300 holding well. 
oer iwtees ter enc J W ANTHRACITE 
fable in vee. Ave \ Production slipped down to 1,338,000 net tons during the 
250 week ended Dec. 24, a decline of 326,000 tons, or 19.6 per 
cent. The arrival of colder weather with the curtailed pro- 
duction was about all that saved independent domestic 
prices from going lower. Steam sizes are improved also al- 
200 } though none of these is selling at a premium. 

The retailers must work off heavy stocks before mine 
operations improve, but this time will, of course, be hur- 
ried by a continuance of the present seasonable weather. 

150 Zz Many independent customers are registering uneasiness 
over the maintenance of the premiums and are showing an 
interest in the company product. The latter are now evinc- 
="192/ 192k ing a disposition to take on some of this new business. 
100 ; COKE 
: = Curtailed working time during the week ended Dec. 24 
resulted in production dropping back from 127,000 to 118,- 
bn 000 net tons. The Connellsville output registered a decline 
Jan Apr. July Oct. Dec of 8,600 tons. 


The all-rail movement to New England was 2,627 cars 
during the week ended Dec. 17, a slight increase when com- 
pared with the previous week. The bulk of this tonnage 
is now moving to New England railroads and on commercial active, with prices soft. 


More first-quarter contracts have been closed. The dis- 


position of this business will be more significant than usual 
this year, as inquiring customers will decide between beehive 
and. byproduct offerings. 


The spot market remains in- 
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Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 
GERMANY—Production of coal in the 
Ruhr region during the week ended 
Dec. 19 was 1,845,000 metric tons, ac- 
cording to a cable to CoaAL AGE. This 
is an increase of 214,000 tons, as com- 
pared with- the week preceding. 
ITaLy — October imports of coal, ac- 
cording to unofficial figures reaching 
the Department of Commerce, were as 


follows: England, 416,152 tons; West- 
phalia, 118,700 tons; United States, 
4,000 tons. 


The price of Cardiff steam first is 
quoted on the Genoa market at 38s., ac- 
cording to a cable to COAL AGE, as com- 
pared with 38s. 9d. late in December. 

SWEDEN—Imports of coal and coke 
during the week ended Dec. 13 were 
14,225 tons, compared with 10,875 during 
the previous week. The imports came 
exclusively from Great Britain and con- 
sisted of 11,900 tons of coal and 2,325 
tons of coke. 


SpaIn—Owing to the belief that the 
railway companies and other public serv- 
ices will be obliged by government 
orders to use Spanish coal the price of 
the latter has strengthened. Latest 
quotations are: Large, 90 pesetas; small, 
70 pesetas. The peseta equals about 
13c. in United States currency at the 
present time. 

POLAND.—AIl restrictions relating to 
the trade in coal and briquets are re- 
moved for all of Poland, according to 
Commerce Reports. All treasury and 





governmental charges relating to the 
mining, sale, and consumption of coal, 
coke and briquets will be paid by re- 
spective treasury branches as desig- 
nated in laws and orders on taxation. 





Less Coal at the Roads; Lower Trans- 
portation Costs Are Necessary 


Business moved more steadily during 
the last week of the year, although ex- 
port cargoes were scarce. The fact that 
many mines practically closed down for 
the holidays gave the supplies at port 
the appearance of moving with a 


greater rapidity than usual, although 
business, for the most part, showed no 
change from the dullness which has 
characterized it during the month. 

While the business of the immediate 
present has not been such as to give 
basis for a more than indifferent fore- 
cast, still dealers believe that better 
times are ahead. The belief is also ex- 
pressed that with a reduction of as 
much as $1 in freight rates, and a slight 
reduction in ocean rates, Amercian coal 
shippers can compete with the British, 
which are rapidly gaining ground. Sev- 
eral small cargoes of British coal have 
recently come into this port, serving 
as ballast for vessels coming to pick up 
return cargoes from America. 

Prices showed a slight reduction dur- 
ing the latter part of December. Pool 
1 has been sold in considerable quanti- 
ties for as low as $4.65, while some Pool 
2 has been offered for $4.45@$4.50. 
Practically no sales have been made in 
grades lower than these. 





Amount and Value of British Coal Exports, November and 


First Eleven Months of 1913, 1920 and 1921 


























-— November 
————Quantity (Tons) — Value 
1913 1920 1921 1913 1920 1921 
Anthracite.............. 255,959 70,099 233,156 £200,746 £264,550 £538,074 
0 Se eee ee 4,322,462 1,097,869 2,757,616 3,039,010 4,673,913 3,540,244 
BES o.oo lo nae 936,8 160,339 54,086 603,48 619,535 623,501 
Household 140,129 10,017 38,009 94,444 34,937 51,704 
S| a 258,025 22,400 110,997 162,904 88,549 124,496 
ere en 5,913,404 1,360,724 3,593,864 £4,100,584  £5,681,484  £4,878,019 
Eleven Months Ended November 
—————Quantity (Tons) —_~ Value 
1913 1920 1921 1913 1920 1921 
Anthracite...... 2,726,893 1,472,271 1,241,789 £2,177,780 £4,707,111 £3,193,222 
Steam. . 49,030,578 18,371,452 15,183,794 34,613,303 74,930,524 27,077,433 
OS Ae SRS 10,547,038 1,911,58 3,065,151 6,516,605 7,581,024 933,149 
Household....... 1,635,335 65,93 172,631 1,074,563 187,352 300,011 
Other sorte. .2..3....... 3,230,821 808,539 688,025 2,015,734 2,876,446 1,081,815 
| er ee wee 67,170,665 22,629,777 20,351,390 £46,397,985 £90,282,457 £37,585,630 
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British Output Touches Highest Point of Year 


With Falling Prices Pits Near Full Time Operation— 
French Mines Crippled by High Costs Which Render 
Them Unable to Compete at Home with British Coal 


Production in the United Kingdom 
continues to increase. The output for 
the week ended Dec. 17 was 5,027,000 
gross tons, according to a cable to 
Coal Age, 172,000 tons in excess of the 
preceding week’s figure and the highest 
for the year. 

Pits in Wales and northern England 
are gradually getting back to full-time 
operation as a consequence of the lower 
prices. The majority of the large col- 
lieries in Durham and Northumberland 
are on full-time and Scotland is im- 
proving, owing to the increased export 
demand. 

Another inquiry from India is for 
300,000 tons of Welsh Admiralty and 
Monmouthshire coal for shipment to 
Indian ports. This inquiry comes from 
private sources. The Bombay and Bar- 
oda Ry. which, two months ago, con- 
tracted for 175,000 tons before May, 
has increased this figure by 60,000 tons. 
The Norwegian State Rys. has placed a 
contract in Northumberland for 35,000 
tons of steam coal for shipment during 
January and February. Contracts have 
also been placed in Durham by the 
Copenhagen municipal gas and electric 
works for 10,000 tons of steam coal to 
be shipped during the first three months 
of 1922. 

The returning export markets have 
brought to the fore the necessity for 
even greater production. A conference 
for discussing a resumption of the third 
shift, which adjourned over the holi- 
days, will be called again next week. 
The percentage of miners returning to 
work immediately after the holidays 
is much larger than usual. 

The managers of all the principal 
railway companies in Great Britain held 
a further meeting recently to consider 
the possibilities of a reduction of freight 
rates. The question was examined in 
full detail, particularly in relation to 
the requests from the coal owners for 
modified charges. Mine owners con- 
tended that the cheapening of coal for 
industrial and domestic purposes could 
only be obtained by a substantial cut in 
transportation rates. No decision has 
yet been reached. 

The successful invasion of the West 
Indies by the British has followed their 
underbidding American houses by as 
much as $1 per ton. . There is no doubt 
but that British coal is being sold there 
at a loss in order to create a demand 
which will enable producers to operate 


on a maximum scale and thus reduce 
their costs. 

Further shipments of Welsh coal to 
the American seaboard are disturbing 
those markets. Ordinarily this ballast 
coal would make little difference in the 
trade but on a dull market it is notice- 
able at once. 





French Industry In Bad Shape; Price 
Cuts Imperative 


The one-day strike of the French 
miners organized as a protest against 
the high price of French coal, and the 
consequent unemployment among min- 
ers, has drawn attention to the difficult 
situation of the French coal industry. 
At the end of October this year there 
were 1,560,000 tons of coal waiting at 
the pit heads, 800,000 tons being in the 
Nord and the Pas de Calais. Nearly 
two-thirds of the month’s production re- 
mained in stock. The mines in the 
Center and East lowered their prices as 
from October, with the result that a 
part of the stock has been liquidated; 
the situation in the North, however, 
grows worse and worse. The local 
causes are the high prices, the usual 
difficulties of transport by land and 
water in winter, and the crisis through 
which French industry is passing. The 
international causes are threefold: (1) 
Coal sent by Germany as reparations; 
(2) Coal from the Sarre, which is sent 
to France rather than to Germany on 
account of the collapse of the mark; 
(3) the considerable fall in price in Eng- 
lish coal, which in spite of the low rate 
of the franc costs less in France than 
French coal. 

It is generally considered that the 
last reason is the most important. 
year ago no English coal was being 
imported, but the cut in the miners’ 
wages now enables English coal to enter 
_ serious competition with French 
coal. 

Before the war, France consumed 
about 60,000,000 tons yearly, and pro- 
duced about 40,000,000. Present con- 
sumption amounts to about 55,000,000 
tons while production is 30,000,000. The 
following amounts are now being im- 
ported into France: German reparations 
coal, 12,000.000 tons per year; Sarre 
coal, 5,000,000 tons per year and Eng- 
lish coal (since October) 850,000 tons a 
month, i.e., 10,000,000 tons per year. 

British coal is being imported in ever- 
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increasing quantities. It is pointed out 
that in order to render British competi- 
tion less serious, the remedy is not to 
charge increased customs duties, as such 
a remedy would have the effect of main- 
taining the high price of French coal. 

The only remedy would appear to be 
to reduce the price of French coal. For 
this, a reduction of profits would not be 
sufficient; either a reduction of wages, 
or an increase of production for the 
same wages, would also have to be 
considered. 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age) 


























PIERS 
Dec. 24 Dec. 31¢ 
Pool 9 New York....$5.25@$5.50 $5.40@$5.60 
Pool 10, New York.... 3 b0@ 5.25 5100 5.30 
Pool 9, lelphia. . 5.50 5.50 
Pool 10, Phil hia.. 5.00@ 5.40 5.00@ 5.40 
Pool 71, Philadelphia.. 5.50@ 5.75 wet 5.75 
Pool 1, Hamp. .. 4.50@ 4.7 4.50@ 4.70 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp Rds 4.30 4.25 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds. 4.50 4.50 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York.... 5.55@ 5.80 5.70@ 5.30 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.30@ 5.55 5.40@ 5.60 
Pool 9 lelphia.. 5.50@ 5.85 3350 5.85 
Pool 10, Phil i. 5.35@ 5.50 5.35@ 5.50 
Pool 1, Hamp. i 4.75 4.80 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.. 4.50 4.60 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 40s. f.o.b. 40s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro. 65s. f.o.b. 65s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon........ 45s. f.o.b. 45s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata .. 628.6d. f.o.b. 62s.6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Marseilles...... 125fr. f.o.b. 125fr. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 40s. t.i.b. 40s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Madeira 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 42s.6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe. 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 42s.6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta......... 45s. f.o.b. 45s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, St. Michaels.... 60s. t.i.b. 60s. t.i.b. 
, Las Palmas 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 42s.6d. f.a.9. 
Pose BANS ons ieee 51s.6d.f.o.b. 518.6. f.0.b. 
Belgian, Antwerp...... 40s. f.o.b. 40s. f.o.b. 
a ccc scrie ce eon ote 
ee ee oe rupees rupees 
Capetown............  428.6d.¥ 42s.6d. 
C.LF. Prices, American Coal 
(In Groas Tons) 
—Dec. 24— —Dec. 31t— 
Low High Low High 
Vol. Vol. Vol. Vol. 
French Atlantic....... $8.65 $8.85 $8.60 $8.80 
West Italy........... 8.70 8.85 8.70 8.85 
The Plate............ | eS - eer ees ee > 
HOVSOS. .). 2 os3. neces 6.70 6.95 6.50 6.76 


These quotations are purely nominal and 
as far as can be learned, no business is 
being done in these markets. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff: Dec. 24 —Dec. 31f— 
Admiralty, Large...... 26s. 25s.6d.@ 26s. 6d. 
Steam, Smalls......... 19s. 6d. 18s.6d.@ 198.6. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams 25s. 23s.6d.@ 24s. 
. eae 22s. 218.6d.@ 22s. 
Best Bunkers......... 21s.9d. 21s.@ 22s. 


+ Advance over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in italses. 


RIT 
Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Dec. 29, 1921 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 
Tons 
For Cuba: 
Br. Schr. Harry .A. McLennon, for 
Clenfuemet 64h 66 iiss Glee ee ,046 
Nor. S.S. Trafalgar, for Media Luna.. 829 
Nor. S.S. Snar, for Havana.......... 1,946 


FROM PHILADELPHIA: 
For Egypt: 
Br. S.S. Mortlake, for Alexandria. ...——- 


_ 
Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


--Week Ended— 
Dec. 22 Dec. 29 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 


Care. om RANG. \is:. 6 cewds' 1,415 1,757 
cho FB area 74,937 97,718 
Tons dumped ......i... 118,798 72,684 
Tonnage waiting ....... 7,250 2,30 
Virginian Ry. Picrs, Sewalls Point: 
Cars On Bane. os vee bee 907 922 
0 AO ee » 2,250 62,500 
Tone dumped ~.. 2.6.00... 69,998 50,033 
Tonnage waiting ....... ...... 19,435 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cara on hand. +. 2... /. 827 864 
Tons On hand... i...4..... 41,350. 43,200 
Tone Goumped 3...) 67,331 33,995 
Tonnage waiting ....... 915 1,587 
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From the Market Centers 

















New England 





BOSTON 


Market Extremely Quiet—Prices Stable 
—Less Forcing by Smokeless Agencies 
—Trade Looking Forward to Wage 
Adjustments—Anthracite Dormant. 

Bituminous—There is so little busi- 
ness that salesmen are taking a recess. 
Fewer quotations are heard and buyers 
are not interested. Reserves are large. 
Cargoes continue to be divided at the 
various rehandling points, but for the 
most part those shipments are con- 
servatively managed and the coal is not 
needlessly sacrificed. 

The range of prices has varied very 
little the past few weeks. The up-set 
figure for the best Pocahontas and New 
River is $6.25 on cars, Boston, and $4.60 
@$4.75 is about the level f.o.b. vessel at 
Norfolk and Newport News. On the 
Pennsylvania grades also there is little 
change. Other prices, f.o.b. mines, are 
shown in the Weekly Review. 

Receipts all-rail are very light, and 
aside from railroad fuel and coal com- 
ing forward commercially on last 
spring’s contracts there is next to 
nothing moving. 

It is gratifying to notice less “mar- 
ket” coal coming from Hampton Roads. 
Accumulations at the loading piers have 
been worked down, and on the part of 
operators there is less inclination to 
mine coal except on a more assured 
market. Slow collections have a bear- 
ing on this, for it is generally under- 
stood that some of the agencies have 
been taking rather wide chances on 
credits. However, the larger buyers 
who have been served with Pocahontas 
and New River coals this season are 
accepting it as a fact that during the 
coming year the prices of these grades 
will bar coals from central Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The rate differentials are such and 
mining costs in the union districts are 
so high that receipts here of Pennsyl- 
vania coals by water are very small 
indeed. A few cargoes seep in through 
out of the way ports where shoal water 
would very much increase the freighting 
cost on the smokeless coals, but aside 
from that kind of trade and a certain 
tonnage moving on contract to railroads 
east of Boston and Portland there is 
almost nothing doing. 

Anthracite—While certain of the 
companies have enough business in hand 
for stove and chestnut sizes to keep 
them going for a few weeks, it is clear 
that egg and pea are being absorbed 
only with great difficulty and much eas- 
ing of price. The larger shippers are of 
course putting the latter sizes into stor- 
age, but individuals are slashing cir- 
cular prices in their efforts to avoid 
piling up. 

New England is taking only a min- 
imum tonnage now. The retail dealers 
are well stocked, and until the house- 
holder takes more coal than he has 
hitherto the dealer will buy only spar- 


ingly. 


The retail trade is disturbed over low- 
ered prices on pea. From $13 per net 
ton delivered, the published price has 
been reduced to $10.50 to work off sur- 
plus stocks accumulated while stove and 
chestnut were scarce. 


Tidewater—East 





NEW YORK 


Domestic Demand Slumps Further— 
Premiums Disappear—Curtailed Min- 
ing Cleans Up Surplus Coals—Bitumi- 
nous Market Quiet—Quotations Stable. 

Anthracite—Demand is quiet and 
comparatively little coal is being mined. 
Curtailment of mining prevents inde- 
pendent prices from falling further. 
The cold wave the last two days of 
the week caused a slight flurry, retail 
dealers reporting the receipt of many 
orders. 

The Christmas. spirit prevailed 
throughout the weex. Because of 
weather conditions early in the week 
consumption was small and it was use- 
less for salesmen to circulate among 
the trade with the view of selling coal. 
Nowadays, as one salesman put it, the 
soliciting of an order usually results in 
an argument. 

Nothing short of a continued spell 
of real winter temperatures will bring 
much activity. Retail dealers are do- 
ing little. The trade does not look for 
a rush of orders. Dealers are not anx- 
icus to have their bins filled with high 
priced coal on April 1, when the oper- 
ators as a rule reduce their prices 50c. 

One dealer said the market had not 
been so quiet at this time of the year 
in the past thirty years. Most of the 


mines were idle during the week and it 


was said that many of them would not 
resume operations until demand im- 
proved. 

The month was unusually quiet in 
sharp contrast with December, 1920. 

Stove and chestnut sizes which were 
in heavy call during the past several 
months are now in ample supply but are 
not accumulating like egg and pea 
coals. 

Premiums on independent coals have 
disappeared and it was reported that 
some of the larger companies were shav- 
ing the circular prices on certain of 
their coals. Egg coal continues to be 
broken up. 

There is an abundance of buckwheat 
between Tidewater and the mines and 
many loaded boats are in the harbor. 
These are being quoted $4.75@$5.25 
alongside. Barley is firm with the bet- 
ter grades bringing company circular. 
Other prices are shown in the Weekly 
Review. 

Bituminous—There is less free coal 
at the local piers than at any time 
since the threatened railroad strike. 
Demand is light and prices are at about 
the same level as last week. With the 
holiday season over and the resumption 
of operations in many factories there 
are prospects of a slight revival in coal 


buying. 
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Even the comparatively small quan- 
tity of coal at the local docks is suffi- 
cient to meet all demands. Contract 
coals are kept moving. 

There have been many price inquiries 
during the week. Some new year orders 
are reported to have been placed at 
$2.25@$2.50 for Pool 10 and around 
$2.75 for Pool 9. 

A fair tonnage of Southern coals con- 
tinues to come here and is apparently 
being disposed of without much trouble. 
Quotations for Pocahontas or New River 
range $5.85@$6, f.o.b. vessel, this 
harbor. 


BUFFALO 


Trade Remains Stagnant—All Coal 
Selling Much Slower Than Usual at 
This Season—No Early Improvement 
Seen. 

Bituminous—The trade is as quiet as 
ever. Consumers are not buying more 
than they need-for present consump- 
tion, often because they have no more 
storage capacity. The consumers know 
that they are not likely to get their 
coal much, if any, cheaper than at 
present, so they are usually willing to 
buy as far as they are able to take care 
of the coal. 

The coming of more severe weather 
has not increased the demand. The 
stories of canceled orders and coal 
thrown on the market-at almost any 
price continue. They are always heard 
when the market is extremely dull. 

It is said every class of bituminous 

consumers is now heavily stocked. If 
a railroad does not keep up its big piles 
at certain points as formerly it will be 
found that it has the coal somewhere. 
For such reasons the shippers have 
given up predicting a stir just before 
the April suspension for the fixing of 
wages. 
+ In general it is held that a suspen- 
sion of considerable length will be a 
good thing. If wages are cut down to 
a living basis the operator and all 
members of the trade are going to lose 
less on account of a strike, than to con- 
tinue present wages, if they do not 
make anything by it. Prices will not 
be affected unless the suspension is 
lengthy. Meanwhile quotations remain 
at $2.75 for Youghiogheny gas lump, 
$2.50 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam 
lump, $2.25 for Allegheny Valley or 
— mine run, and $1.50@$1.75 for 
slack. 

Anthracite—The colder weather does 
not help the demand much. This means 
that it is about as dull as it ever is at 
this time of the year. Nobody can give 
a really adequate reason for the re- 
fusal of consumers to buy. Some say 
that they have not yet given up the 
idea that prices are to come down soon. 
Others think that money is scarce and 
so many more consumers are buying by 
the load or single ton that it has 
seriously affected the movement. 

The present condition of things has 
not been seen before in many a year. 
Miners are on strike and mines are 
running on half time and yet the coal 
supply does not run down. All storage 
capacity in this vicinity is taken up, 
the Lake trade was affected by over- 
shi ments and pretty nearly every con- 
dition that is abnormal has entered the 
trade.. 

Chestnut is now more scarce than 
stove and the furnace sizes are in great 
over-supply. Remark is made that 
loads of coal passing through the city 
are about as uncommon as they were in 
midsummer. Some members of the 
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trade express the opinion that the an- 
thracite scale of wages will be harder 
to settle than the bituminous and they 
look for a long suspension of mining. 

Coke—Furnaces are running at about 
half capacity, with no promise of in- 
crease right away. Byproduct coke 
plants about keep pace with this ac- 
tivity. Jobbers quote 72-hr. Connells- 
ville foundry at $4.15, 48-hr. furnace at 
$3.15 and stock at $2.75. 


BALTIMORE 


New Year Gives Better Promise for 
Coal Trade—Bunker Prices Tighter— 
Export Movement Increasing — Hard 
Coal Demand Better. 

Bituminous—The coming of the New 
Year was very welcome to the coal 
trade in view of some rather bad expe- 
riences in 1921. There is no longer a 
doubt that general business is on the 
upward trend and the coal trade with 
it. 





Port figures on general merchandise 
show an increasing line of export. The 
business of the port last year was 40 
per cent greater than in average pre- 
war years. The close of December 
brought a renewal of export movement. 
Five vessels were loaded between Dec. 
17 and 29. 

Bunker prices reflect a better port 
movement. The best coals at Tide 
which sold two weeks ago on a gross- 
ton basis at piers as low as $4.50 are 
now worth $5.10@$5.20. Line business 
is not strong, although there is some 
sign of strengthening. Best steam 
coals are held $2.25@$2.40 a net ton 
f.o.b. mines. Some good steam coals 
are still on the market here at $2@ 
$2.10. Best gas lump is holding at 
$2.25@$2.40, with mine run from Penn- 
sylvania sources at about $2. West 
Virginia gas lump jis still obtainable 
around $1.85 and mine run at $1.50 in 
many cases. 

Anthracite—Hard coal dealers report 
that snappier weather has brought bet- 
ter demand. This is being evidenced 
in from one to three ton orders for 
the most part. There is plenty of coal 
running and a fair stock in yard. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Anthacite Buying Light — Shippers 
Curtail Working Time—Retailers Hold 
Back Orders—Steam Sizes Quiet—Bi- 
tuminous Inquiries Increase — Better 
Buying Looked For. 

Anthracite—Retail buying has been 
moderate, although the weather has 
been cold enough to call for heavy con- 
sumption of fuel. The dealers have put 
out some coal, in fact more than they 
have taken in, as they seem to have 
grown ultra-conservative in this respect. 

Operators are experiencing more dif- 
ficulties than for years. The lack of 
ordering has caused them to lose time 
at the collieries, Most of them took 
quite a few extra days in addition to 
the regular holidays, and unless there 
is some continued cold weather further 
vacations are in order. 

Independents have not cut prices re- 
cently, as with the shorter working 
time they have been able to dispose of 
their surplus. Nevertheless there is 
some uneasiness over the price situa- 
ion. 

Some of the local retailers have re- 
ceived forms from Secretary Hoover 
asking information as to stock on hand. 
Of course replies are purely voluntary, 
and the report is that the authorities 
are gathering information as to coal 








above ground in view of possible trouble 
at the mines in the spring. 

Steam coals remain quiet, as the re- 
duced working time has cut down 
output. Buckwheat can be had on the 
spot market at $3, rice $2, with barley 
$1.25@$1.50. 


Bituminous—The end of the year has 
probably been productive of the lightest 
tonnage of the entire season. Large 
consumers have bought lightly in order 
that their inventories for the year would 
be low. Production has been light but 
even now there seems to be some slight 
trend toward betterment. 

Shippers have received quite a lot 
of inquiries for prices. This indicates 
that the consumer wants to be ready to 
take in some coal soon. 

Prices at times are inclined to sag 
a trifle, with some good coals offered 
below the market average when taken 
in small blocks, but on the whole the 
average as reported in current quota- 
tions this week is a fair index of the 
spot market. 

Railroads show no inclination to in- 
crease their purchases, evidently being 
content to take coal as needed, without 
adding to the light stocks already on 
hand. The Tide situation does not im- 
prove, and remains almost in a state of 
lethargy. 

Among the more prominent shippers 
there is a pronounced tendency to do 
away entirely with the practice of quot- 
ing prices on the pool number system. 
Producers of the highest grade fuels 
are now selling them by name. In time 
it is felt that the custom will grow 
and that to quote a pool number will 
likely raise the suspicion of a possible 
inferiority. 





Northwest 








DULUTH 


Prices Break so as to Unload Docks 
of Bituminous—Anthracite Firm—No 
Industrial Improvement Is Noticeable. 


A break in prices has again occurred 
at the Head-of-the-Lakes, with bitu- 
minous down $1 all around. This is 
due to the lack of buying which failed 
to hold up to expectations. Cold weather 
has not brought expected results and 
dock men are lowering the bars so that 
they will not be caught with excess 
stocks. ; 

Anthracite has not followed bitu- 
minous on the toboggan and is holding 
firm at former levels, with the excep- 
tion of buckwheat which is showing 
signs of weakening. No break in an- 
thracite is anticipated. ; 

Prices are $6 a ton for Hocking, Fair- 
mont and Youghiogheny lump, $5.25 for 
run of pile. Screenings are firm at $4. 
Hazard has dropped to $6 from a list 
of $7. Pocahontas, lump and egg, is at 
$9 from a former. price of $10. Smith- 
ing is being sold in bulk at $8. 

A comparison of prices with the peak 
in October, 1920, is interesting. At 
that time Youghiogheny, Hocking, and 
Fairmont lump were: selling at $14, 
with a price of $12.50 on run of pile. 
In April of 1921 the price came to 
$11.75 and $7.50, and in May lump 
dropped to $7 and held. 

No industrial improvement has been 
felt in the Northwest during the month 
and it seems probable that the large 
consumers at the head of the Lakes will 
not get their plants started until well 


after the middle or last of January. 
Shipments have been increasing, how- 
ever, on the basis of the reduction in 
prices. 

Railroads are taking more coal now 
and are filling their coal depots against 
a possible shortage when transporta- 
tion gets tied up. The cold weather 
also makes it imperative that the rail- 
roads use more coal in fueling. _ : 

Dealers in anthracite are buying in 
one carload lots only and are evidently 
holding down their orders in the hope 
that lower freight rates on coal will go 
into’ effect following the first of the 
year. 


MILWAUKEE 


Old Year Closes with Cold Snap— 
Lively Demand for Coal — Prices Held 
Firm—Cutting Reported in Screenings. 

The last week of the old year brought 
a spurt to the coal market, due to a 
spell of near zero weather. Local de- 
liveries and rail shipments were cor- 
respondingly stimulated. The demand 
from householders runs largely to the 
domestic grades of soft coal, with an- 
thracite a close second. Coke is in 
little demand. 

The price schedule on both anthracite 
and soft coal is maintained as a rule, 
but dealers report that screenings are 
being marketed in some cases at a cut 
in price. To what extent this practice is 
carried on is hard to discover. The dock 
companies here hold the whip hand 
when it comes to controlling prices, and 
the “thousand and one” small dealers 
who have no yards but who do business 
on a commission basis must stick to 
the schedule or go without coal; hence 
price shading calls for the strictest 
caution. 

The market from now on through the 
winter in both city and country will be 
influenced largely by weather condi- 
tions. A strong and prolonged cold 
wave is bound to cause much discom- 
fort in the city as the stocks carried 
by consumers this winter are so small 
that deliveries will be unable to keep 
pace with the rush of orders that a 
cold wave will bring. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Cold Snap May Stimulate Market Soon 
—Drops in Prices Expected to Rouse 
Business—Consumers Fear no Short- 
age. 

A little of the old-fashioned winter 
prevailed here lately, with two days of 
cold weather. If this continues it will 
undoubtedly have some real effect upon 
the coal market. But until it registers 
with increased orders from the retail 
trade generally, it will merely augment 
consumption. 

Business has been so slack in Eastern 
soft coal, that reductions in the retail 

rice of Youghiogheny and Hocking of 
1 a ton have been announced. Youghi- 
ogheny and Hocking are selling $10.75 
@$11 and Pocahontas $13.95@$14.35. 

People in the trade have been watch- 
ing for severe weather, believing that 
it would certainly bring about a rush 
of business. They based the expecta- 
tion upon the fact that no one was 
carrying any heavy stock, and the first 
suggestion of severe weather would 
mean a quick running down of the sup- 
ply and an early need for more. But 
buying is too much inclined to hold 
back, to reverse itself until lack of coal 
compels it. Probably many retailers 
would have preferred to let their last 
of December orders wait until into 
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January, as would consumers wish to 
get their purchases on February state 
ments rather than January. But there 
has not been a generally increased buy- 
ing so far. 

People are not at all alarmed as to 
any risk being run in waiting until the 
last minute before getting a new sup- 
ply. There is an ample store of coal on 
the docks for all probable needs, and 
there is no difficulty with the railroads 
moving freight without delay. The 
cold days resulted in delays to train 
movement, but there were no trains 
tied up in snow drifts, as happened 
twenty and thirty years ago. 

The trade sees in the cold waves that 
prevailed lately, a chance for moving a 
better tonnage than has been possible 
heretofore, and hopes for a chance to 
recoup against some of the offsets of 
the past two or three months. The gen- 
eral tendency is against much activity, 
but even that tendency cannot with- 
stand the effects of continued severe 
weather. 

Domestic trade is being cut down by 
the use of wood and other substitutes, 
including crude oil burning devices. 
The latter are marketed freely. How 
successful they are, remains to be seen. 
They give a very alluring initial demon- 
stration. People are certainly instal- 
ling them for cooking and also for 
operating heating plants. Just as far 
as they are put in, they cut down the 
outlet for coal. 
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CHICAGO 


Market Duller Than Usual—City Full 
of Coal Salesmen Drawn Off the Road 
—Steam Demand May Pick Up Soon. 

Christmas week made the market 
even duller than ordinary. A great 
many sales agents, representing both 
wholesalers and operating companies, 
have left town over the holidays, while 
some have packed their belongings and 
gone South for a longer stay. 

Practically all of the big companies 
having headquarters in Chicago have 
called their salesmen in from the road, 
and have turned them loose to call on 
the city trade. So the average coal 
buyer, whether he burns steam coal or 
is a retailer, is having a good run for 
his money. 

Even though the retail trade has been 
stimulated slightly during the past 
week this stimulation has not as yet 
been felt by the producer or wholesaler 
because the retailers and steam buyers 
have had such large quantities of coal 
on hand that they have not been forced 
in the market to buy. It will take 
another two or three weeks of very 
coal weather before much can be looked 
for, either from the steam user or the 
retailer. 

The steam market continues to im- 
prove. It is safe to say that screenings 
from the best fields in either Illinois or 
Indiana will soon bring in excess of 
$2 per ton. In fact, the average price 
today on current sales is about that. 
The Chicago steam coal market is in a 
state of excitement because it has been 
rumored that some of the railroads are 
going to start buying in anticipation 
of strikes. 

The market on Eastern coals is very 
inactive. Anthracite is only moving 
forward in small quantities. The old 
line companies are holding their prices 
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fairly firm, but the independerts have 
made some substantial cuts. No sales 
stimulation, however, has_ resulted. 
There is practically no market at all in 
Chicago for West Virginia splint or 
Kentucky block, while the sales made 
during the last few days on Pocahontas 
and smokeless coals have all been 
forced, as the dealer is only buying 
when sorely tempted by an attractive 
price. 


DETROIT 


Buying of Steam and Domestic Bitumi- 
nous Continues Light—Shipments Are 
Small and Chiefly from Unorganized 
Mine Districts. 

Bituminous—Very little coal is being 
sold in Detroit, either steam or domes- 
tic. Business in the closing week of 
1921 is as torpid as it was earlier in 
the year. Wholesalers and jobbers are 
finding it extremely difficult to interest 
customers. 

The situation runs parallel with that 
in general business. Manufacturing 
and industrial plants are, in most in- 
stances, running on very low schedules 
with a much smaller consumption of 
coal than normal. 

The movement into Detroit is light. 
The greater proportion of the shipments 
are said to be coming from the unor- 
ganized mining districts of West Vir- 
ginia. Producers in the unionized mine 
areas are closing down or curtailing, 
because of their inability to meet the 
competition of the unorganized mines. 

Despite the cold of the week, the de- 
mand from domestic consumers has not 
awakened. 

Four inch lump from West Virginia 
is quoted at $3, two-inch lump $2.50, 
egg $2.25, mine run $1.75, slack $1.25. 
Three-inch lump from Ohio is offered 
at $3, egg $2.25, mine run $2, slack 
$1.50. Pittsburgh No. 8, 1}-in. size, is 
$2.35, three-quarter lump at $2.25, mine 
run $2, slack $1.75. Smokeless lump 
and egg is holding around $3.50, mine 
run $2.25, slack $1.25. 

Anthracite—Most of the retail yards 
are well supplied but the volume of buy- 
ing is disappointingly small. This is 
attributed in part to the high cost of 
the prepared sizes. 


ST. LOUIS 


Market Unusually Quiet, with a Little 
Demand for Cheapest Grades — Steam 
Fairly Active—Shippers Cut Prices. 

The St. Louis situation shows some 
little improvement in demand for 
screenings for steam. Nothing indi- 
cates any similar activity in the country 
sections, except that a fairly good ton- 
nage is moving to Chicago. 

There is some activity in retail circles 
on Standard lump, which is the cheapest 
grade sold, but most of the orders are 
small. Mt. Olive business and Carter- 
ville are unusually slow. 

Dealers’ yards are loaded with Mt. 
Olive and Carterville coal and some 
of them fear they are not going to 
move it this winter. 

The movement of anthracite, coke, and 
smokeless is unusually slow. This trade 
is expected to pick up soon. 

Business that has been moving in 
the past to Omaha has slowed up and 
reports from Kansas City show a glut- 
ted market which bars shipments from 
St. Louis. 

Retail prices range from $7.50@$7.75 
for Carterville; $6.50@$6.75 for Mt. 
Olive and $5.50@$5.75 for Standard. 
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COLUMBUS 


Snappy Weather Wakens Domestic 
Demand — Retail Prices Grow More 
Stable—Buying Is Frequent but Small. 

A slight increase in domestic de- 
mand has developed from lower tem- 
peratures. Steam grades are still quiet 
with the exception of screenings which 
show considerable strength. Produc- 
tion continues low. 

Lower temperatures have stimulated 
the domestic market to a certain ex- 
tent, but not enough to cause any great 
movement. Retailers are buying more 
freely, but are inclined to clean up be- 
fore doing much ordering. Retail 
prices have become more stable, al- 
though there is no decided upward 
movement, Hocking lump is selling 
around $5.75@$6.25 and West Virginia 
splints, $6.75@$7.50, depending upon 
preparation. Pocahontas lump is sell- 
ing around $9, while anthracite is quoted 
$14.50@$15. 

Consumers are buying more freely 
but orders are generally small. Dealers 
have been making deliveries promptly 
as orders have not accumulated much. 

Steam trade is still quiet, outside 
of screenings which are quoted $1.25@ 
$1.50. This is caused by the marked 
reduction in lump production, making 
screenings scarce. Many large steam 
users which have their power plants 
equipped with crushers are buying mine 
run for crushing. Public utilities are 
still the steadying effect on the steam 
trade. Railroad requisitions are not 
large. Most of the hospitals, schools, 
and public institutions have been sup- 
plied. Little improvement in the steam 
trade is expected during the coming 
month or six weeks. 

Production is still low and no im- 
provement is expected until steam con- 
sumers resume operations to a large 
degree. Many manufacturers suspended 
during the holiday week. In the Hock- 
ing Valley the output is about 15 to 18 
per cent of normal. 


CLEVELAND 


Labor Developments Dominate Market 
Outlook—Buying Still Narrow—Busi- 
ness Upturn Expected. 

The coal trade in this district is cen- 
tering its attention upon the labor de- 
velopments and the probable market 
consequences. In many quarters it has 
been felt for some time that a strike 
was inevitable and the recent action of 
operators in the southern Ohio and the 
Pennsylvania regions in breaking off 
relations with the unions has caused the 
feeling that breakers are ahead. 

As a result the trade sees clearly an 
upturn in demand for fuel beginning 
probably next month. If industrial ac- 
tivities pull out of the lull the outlook 
for higher prices, at least temporarily, 
is good. Many operators will welcome 
such an advance as it would give them 
the first chance they have had in months 
to recoup the losses they have been suf- 
fering. 

Industrial leaders welcome the com- 
ing showdown on mine wages holding 
that the present prices for coal are due 
to unadjusted wages. Once this matter 
is settled and coal prices are on a stable 
basis, forward buying of coal is ex- 
pected to begin. In the meantime buy- 
ing is stil] hand-to-mouth and no spurt 
is expected soon. The colder weather 
has helped the retail trade to some 
extent. 

Receipts of bituminous coal for the 
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week ended Dec. 24, for industrial con- 
cerns and retailers, show a significant 
increase over figures of the preceding 
week. The total was 1,112 cars, 820 of 
these for industries and 292 for retail 
dealers, as against a total of 930 cars 
the previous week, 





CINCINNATI 


Holiday Season Brings Some Encour- 
agement—Spot Prices on Slack Rise 
Slightly — Southeastern Kentucky and 
Nearby West Virginia Mines Work 
Haphazardly. 

The holiday season, usually a bug- 
bear brought a little ray ox sunshine 
in the coal business here. Enough coal 
is moving to keep the market on edge 
and only enough slack is coming 
through the gateways to make the buyer 
who was not prepared for a fore-short- 
ening of the domestic production pay 
an increased spot market price. 

Smokeless is a little firmer though 
the top, $3.50 for lump and egg, is a 
bit hard to get. Much of the accumula- 
tion at the distributing yards of the 
Norfolk and Western has disappeared. 
Local demand is still indifferent. Mine 
run is in supply sufficient to meet the 
ordinary calls. 

Bituminous offerings have been large 
enough to care for the spot buyer, 
though the price of screenings went up 
to $1.85 with $1.50 asked by some firms. 
Southeastern Kentucky mines are still 
working haphazardly, the largest pro- 
ducers turning out the smallest ton- 
nage known in years. Logan County 
and Kanawha district in West Virginia 
also have small tonnage. Lump and 
block is still going begging. Mine prices 
are shown in the Weekly Review. 

Retail business, locally, moves slowly. 
Some retailers are making lower prices, 
though the bulk of them are still trail- 
ing with the values set Dec. 1. Smoke- 
less lump brings $8.75@$9, mine run 
$6.75 @$7.25, slack $6. Bituminous lump 
is $7@$7.25, mine run $6@$6.25 and 
screenings $4@$5. 








West 





DENVER 


Production About Equal To Last June’s 
—Total To Dec. 1 is 2,776,000 Tons Be- 
hind 1920—Wages Going Down. 


Weekly tonnage at the end of Decem- 
ber dropped to that of June, or about 
125,000 tons. Only within the last 
two weeks in the closing month of the 
year has cold weather prevailed. Pro- 
duction to Dec. 1, 1921, amounted to 
8 483,466 tons as compared with 11,- 
260,407 tons during the corresponding 
time in 1920, a decrease of 2,776,941 
tons. 

Resumption of operations in the 
Pueblo steel mills will help to bolster 
up mine operations to a certain extent. 
There is no change in prices, at the 
mine or in retail markets, where bi- 
tuminous is selling for $1 less than a 
year ago. Lignite is also a little 
under last year’s price. 

Reduced wages is the price paid by 
Gunnison County miners, in the semi- 
anthracite field, for a sympathetic 
strike in protest against the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.’s wage cut in the 
southern bituminous fields. a 
The 33 per cent cut in wages ap- 
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plied only to certain bituminous mines. 
Officials in the Gunnison County dis- 
trict declare that when the mines 
reopen wages will be reduced there. 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Business Again Lags— Cold Weather 
Needed—Traffic Movement Slows. 


Dealers are marking time once more 
and things are correspondingly quiet 
in operating circles. 

The president of the local retailers’ 
association states that he believes Salt 
Lake City consumers have not more 
than 25,000 tons of coal in their bins 
and he estimated the amount in the 
yards as about 75,000 tons. The coal 
traffic over Soldier Summit has dropped 
to only 100 cars a day. 
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LOUISVILLE 


Retailers Cut Prices to Meet Competi- 
tion From Snowbirds—Prices Are Go- 
ing Down—New Business Expected 
Early This Year. 

Louisville retailers in meeting compe- 
tition of snowbirds in some instances 
have cut retail prices a dollar a ton. 
They are rather disgusted with the 
general situation. 

Snowbirds in Louisville have been 
steadily cutting the price until some 
eastern Kentucky lump is selling at 
$6.75, as against $8 a month ago. Some 
of the larger retailers have just an- 
nounced reductions to $7 on this grade, 
while some western Kentucky lump is 
selling at around $5.75@$6. 

Some of the large retailers with 10, 
000 to 20,000 tons of coal in their 
yards that cost as much as 50c. to $1 
a ton over present levels at the mines, 
are considerably worried, especially as 
there is prospect of lower prices at 
mines, and the probability of reduction 
in freight rates shortly after the first 
of the year. Retailers must unload or 
carry over stocks until next summer. 
Severe weather might help clear up the 
situation. 

Jobbers in some instances expect 
more business now, as it is believed that 
industrial stocks have been allowed to 
run very low until after inventory. 

One jobber-operator remarked that 
railroads are taking only 50 per cent 
of minimum contract requirements. 
This indicates industrial concerns are 
using far less than the usual quantity 
of coal. 

Many coal men anticipate retail prices 
of $5.50 to $6 on best grades of lump 
coal if wages and freight rates are 
reduced. 





BIRMINGHAM 


Market Still Sleeps—Holiday Depresses 
Temand—Domestic Grades Reduced at 
Mines—Steam Prices Stationary. 


The trade, which has been so acutely 
dull here for the past two months, of 
course was not expected to take on 
any change for the better during Christ- 
mas week, and no improvement of note 
will likely be shown early in the new 
year. There is little inquiry and ag- 
gregate sal°s are small. 

Reductions in mine prices on lump and 
other domestic sizes were made by a 
number of producers, ranging from 25c. 
to $1 per ton, following cuts put in a 
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fortnight ago by retail dealers in the 
Birmingham district. The thermometer 
reached the ice-making stage several 
days the past week, followed by a rise 
in temperature and rains, and is again 
dropping. 

Mine prices on the several grades of 
steam and domestic coal are as follows: 

R/M Washed Lump and Nut 
Big Seam... . $1.90@2.30$2 00@2 30 $2. 75@4.00 
Carbon Hill... 1.90@2.25 2.50@2.85 4.00@4.25 
2.25@2 75 2.50@3.15 4.50@5.50 
Black Creek.. 2.50@2.75 2.50@3.00 4.50@5.00 
.25@2.50 2.75@3.00 4.00@5.00 

2.25@2.50 

Production for Christmas week was 
the lowest of the year, hardly reaching 
200,000 tons. The bulk of this was pro- 
duced by furnace companies for use in 
coke manufacture. From present indi- 
cations the output for the year will be 
approximately 12,000,000 net tons or 
about 5,000,000 tons short of 1920. 


Southwest 


KANSAS CITY 


Soft Weather Leaves Market Lifeless— 
Mines Working 10 or 15 Per Cent Full 
—Prices Firm. 


The temperature went down to nine 
degrees above zero this week, but like 
the market for coal, it did not stay put 
and is now unseasonably warm and de- 
mand fell off sharply. 

Strikes continue to hamper the 
operators in the Kansas coal field. Only 
about 10 to 15 per cent of mine capacity 
is being utilized and there is no market 
for all that is being produced. The real 
buying power in this section of the 
country is largely dependent on the 
prosperity of the farmers and cattle- 
raisers who are buying little now. 

No material change in prices has 
taken place this past week and prices 
quoted, f.o.b. mines, are as follows: 
Kansas lump, $5; mine run, $4@$4.25; 
nut, $4.50; mill, $2.75; slack, $2.50; 
north Missouri lump, $4.25; mine run, 








~ $3.50; washed slack, $3.75; raw slack, 


$2.50; Arkansas lump, $7.50; mine run, 
$3.75@$4.25; slack, $2.50@$2.75; Mc- 
Alester Oklahoma lump, $8.50; nut, $7; 
slack, $2.50. 





Canada 





TORONTO 


Dealers Doing Fair Business—Large 
Stocks on Hand — Bituminous Market 
More Settled. 


Conditions are practically unchanged. 
Business which is usually quite active 
at this season in only fair. The 
domestic demand varies with the 
weather and orders are mostly for 
small lots. Dealers have ample sup- 
plies in the yards and shipments show 
some falling off. 

The industrial demand for bitumi- 
nous continues light. Surplus supplies 
are being gradually disposed of and 
the market is becoming more settled, 
with less price-cutting. Quotations are 
as follows: 


Retail: 
Anthracite egg, stove, nut and grate. . $15.50 
PAR a pets are arte t 14.00 
Bituminous steam.............. 19.25@10.75 
Domestic imp... 5 60k. bee 12.00 
SRE Seer 11.00 
Wholesale, f.o.b. cars at destination 
PROMI awd < fa. cte pK taney Ee 7.00@ 7.75 
.. Te eee 6.0 6.75 
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PITTSBURGH 


District Follows Southern Ohio out of 
Central Competitive Field—Operators 
Ready to Buck National Union Officials 
—Wage War Brewing—Gas Slack Is 
Stronger. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ As- 
‘sociation sent a letter to President 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers on 
Dec. 28 stating briefly that they saw 
“nothing beneficial to the public or the 
coal industry” in the meeting proposed 
by Mr. Lewis to arrange for a con- 
ference on a wage agreement for the 
central competitive field and _ stating 
that they declined to meet. The day 
previous, the operators of southern 
Ohio announced a similar decision. It 
may be taken as established that the 
operators will no longer act in a body 
as the central competitive field. Much 
evidence to prove this has come out. 
The great majority of the operators 
are opposed to continuance of the 
check-off and thus there are two great 
issues joined apart from the general 
subject of wage rates and working con- 
ditions. 

A fair guess is that, the central com- 
petitive field having gone to pieces, the 
operators of the Pittsburgh, Freeport, 
‘Butler-Mercer and central Pennsylvania 
districts will act in harmony in the 
matter of wage scale negotiations, and 
‘will be prepared to negotiate with the 
district organizations of the United 
Mine Workers rather than with the na- 
tional body. No one in the trade ap- 
pears to doubt that the U. M. W. will 
endeavor to bring about a general sus- 
sagen at all mines in the country it 

as controlled, to preserve the check- 
off and the method of collective bar- 
gaining hitherto observed. 

The market continues very dull. 
‘The only change was an additional im- 
provement in slack prices, particularly 
on gas. Slack has been a drug on the 
market, being produced of necessity in 
filling orders for screened coal and has 
in essense been sold to the highest 
‘bidder. Mine run and screened prices 
remain practically nominal asking 
prices, while in Panhandle lump there 
is, as usual, an actual trading market. 
Operations are perhaps lighter than 
two or three weeks ago. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Production Starts Upgrade, but Only 
to Replenish Stocks — Railroads Take 
Boer", Proportion—Strike May Start 


The closing days of the year find 
industrial activities somewhat dimin- 
ished, but the volume of mining in the 
eastern Ohio field for week ended the 
24th gained slightly. Total output 


was 280,000 tons or 45 per cent of 
potential capacity—5,000 tons above last 
week. 

Operators say, however, that this 
was only the result of an effort to 
close the week with some unbilled coal 





on track in anticipation of orders over 
the week-end double holiday. 

Those prominent in the trade state 
that inquiries from both industries and 
retailers have been negligible, and there 
is some holding off on orders for im- 
mediate shipment because of elimina- 
tion of war tax on freight charges 
effective Jan. 1. 

It is also asserted that at the 
present rate of production between 40 
and 50 per cent of output is going to 
the railroads for fuel, as contrasted 
with the normal proportion of 30 per 
cent. 

With the New Year at hand the trade 
hopes for a demand, particularly from 
industry. The consensus of opinion 
seems to be that the reserve stocks 
of fuel which were put in during late 
October and early November are now 
about gone. The steel industry and 
other manufacturers may resume 
larger operations thus creating a more 
active demand for fuel. 

Labor troubles at the mines threaten. 
The refusal of operators of the south- 
ern Ohio (Hocking) field to discuss a 
new wage agreement with national 
officers of the United Mine Workers 
may precipitate a strike. 

Owing to the smaller quantities of 
slack available during the past few 
weeks, due to slump in production of 
prepared sizes, the price on spot slack 
has experienced a further stiffening to 
$1.80 per ton. Spot prices on other 
grades remain about the same as previ- 
ously quoted. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


Usual Holiday Idleness — Lowered 
Wages No Factor—Few Resumptions 
Until New Years. 


There was the usual suspension of 
shipments to contract customers over 
the holiday period. There was no spot 
demand, even those mines where wages 
had been adjusted downward being un- 
able to operate. It was becoming 
apparent that the market could not 
absorb any additional tonnage even 
with the low prices which were being 
made, and operations generally were 
closed down until after Jan. 1. 


UNIONTOWN 


Furnace Coke Contracts Get Keen At- 
tention—Quotations Range From $8.25 
to $3.75—Spot Market Siuggish. 

Negotiations for furnace coke con- 
tracts continue to hold first attention. 
The closing of contracts is more signi- 
ficant this year because inquiring con- 
sumers will decide between beehive and 
byproduct coke. There are only about 
five furnace interests looking toward 
1922 fuel requirements. 

At the present time there is a wide 
range of quotations for furnace coke 
contracts from $3.25@$3.75. Some 
operators hold that most inquiries have 
been met with the minimum figure. 
Nothing has come to light about the 
price views of byproduct producers for 
furnace contracts. 

Meantime the spot market is slug- 
gish. Sales are being made in carload 
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lots at $3 and even $2.75 is seen where 
quick disposal is necessary. Foundries 
are taking inventories and are not 
heavy buyers. A few sales are recorded 
at $3.75@$4. 3 

The coal market is also inactive. 
Steam is quoted at $1.25@$1.40 with 
byproduct at $1.60@$1.75. 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Additional First-Quarter Contracts 
Closed—Byproduct in Keen Competi- 
tion—Spot Market Quiet. 

Last week two contracts for first- 
quarter furnace coke, the first of the 
season, were reported, at $3.25 and 
$3.40 respectively. Two additional con- 
tracts have since gone through, at $3.25 
and $3.50. The price range presum- 
ably represents differences in quality. 
The contracting is entirely by furnaces 
having contracts expiring Dec. 31, but 
there' is inquiry out against one fur- 
nace not now in blast, the Trumbull- 
Cliffs stack at Warren, Ohio, which 
may go in Jan. 15. 

The spot market continues without 
any demand from furnaces, and a sub- 
normal demand from the miscellaneous 
buyers. Coke prices are softer because 
of no demand. We quote: Spot fur- 
nace, $2.75@$3; contract furnace, $3.25 
@$3.50; spot foundry, $3.75@$4.50. 


FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Holiday Idleness Prevails — Sluggish 
Markets Continue—Slack Coal Only in 
Demand. 








FAIRMONT 


Christmas week was marked with 
the usual holiday idleness which was 
accentuated by poor market conditions. 
There was no spot buying and contract 
orders were either curtailed or sus- 
pended until the new year. Prices had 
gone to pieces, with the exception of 
slack which was firmer, owing to the 
growing scarcity. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Production was being maintained by 
railroad fuel loadings alone, which 
were greatly diminished as the traffic 
grew lighter. Commercial mines were 
not operating more than 25 per cent of 
capacity and spot demand was abso- 
lutely at a standstill. The bulk of the 
output went to Northern and Western 
markets. 





ANTHRACITE 


Cold Weather May Revive Demand— 
Holiday Sluggishness Prevails — Inde- 
pendents Hard Hit. 


There is an indication of improve- 
ment in the coal market and some 
mines have commenced operations. The 
strike of eight of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co.’s mines has not yet been 
settled. The mines of the Glen Alden 
Coal Co. have been closed all week. 

The few independents who are 
operating are not working more than 
a couple of days a week. Besides the 
general slackness due to the lack of 
demand the holidays affected the output. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Year Closes with Extreme Dullness— 
Wage Reductions Vitally Necessary. 


With an output that falls millions of 
tons behind the year 1920, the week 
just past rings down the curtain on 
one of the worst years in the history 
of the business. However, operators 
are looking forward with renewed hope 
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_and feel certain that one thing or an- 
-other will set the machinery in motion 
again which will make 1922 a more 
prosperous year. : 

When the big decline took place in 
1920, it kept on the toboggan and the 
‘first of 1921 found prices around $3. 
Quotations in January for Pool 1 were 
$4; Pool 9, $3.20; Pool 71, $3.30; Pool 
10, $2.75; Pool 11, $2.40. These grad- 
vally declined until in the last week of 
the year, on the same grades of coal, 
the following prices were quoted: Pool 
1, $2.85; Pool 9, $2.20; Pool 71, $2.25; 
Pool 10, $1.95; Pool 11, $1.65. 

It is said that many operators are 
-contemplating closing their mines and 
going back to the 1917 scale, while in 
some instances this has been carried 
-out. The wage scale is to be fixed the 
latter part of March. It all remains 
to be seen whether the union and the 
non-union workers can get together 
-during the year. 

A few hundred men are on strike at 
present in Somerset County, owing to 
-operators going back to the 1917 scale. 
Many mines find the going very difficult 
-and are closed down. It is believed, 
however, with the transportation tax 
off and the supply on hand exhausted, 
‘there will be a short period of buying 
-during January. 








Middle West 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Domestic Condition Unusually Bad — 
Screenings Fairly Active — Colder 
Weather Needed — Holiday Idleness 
‘Cuts Production. 

Instead of showing up better as 
‘colder weather advanced the Carter- 
‘ville field has developed into a most 
‘unfavorable situation. With the abol- 
ishing of the war tax on freight at 
the end of the year there is an in- 
-clination to hold off ordering. Buyers 
:are not desirous of carrying heavy 
‘stocks over the inventory period be- 
‘cause there is nothing to indicate that 
prices will be anything above what they 
‘are at the present time unless unusually 
cold weather sets in. 

Were it not for the fact that railroads 
are taking some coal during the lull 
in order to keep their traffic up the 
condition would be a most precarious 
‘one. The scattered shipments of do- 
mestic go to all markets with no par- 
‘ticular movement in any one direction. 
Mines are loaded with these sizes. 

Somewhat similar conditions obtain in 
‘the Duquoin and Jackson County fields. 
‘Prices are on a par with those of the 
‘independents in the Carterville district. 
‘The Mt. Olive situation has apparently 
‘grown worse. Mines get one and two 
days a week. The St. Louis price on 
‘domestic is $3 and in the country, $3.75, 
with practically no country coal mov- 
ing. No steam coal is available from 
‘this field on account of the poor work- 
ing time and the fact that the small 
tonnage mined is covered by contracts, 
‘but screenings would sell at $1.75@ 
$2 if they were available. 

The Standard district is in bad shape 
on prices. Mines get from one to three 
days a week, depending upon _ their 
railroad contracts and their ability to 
move lump, 

There is considerable dissatisfaction 
‘throughout all Tilinois fields on the part 
of the miners and in several places 
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single miners have been leaving for 
those of the non-union West Viriginia 
fields where full time work is reported. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Southern Demand a Shade Better— 
Screenings Bring Good Prices—Retail 
Trade Inactive. 

While there has been some little im- 
provement the past few weeks in South- 
ern movement, the general demand is 
poor, and retailers in the large markets 
are not buying any appreciable quanti- 
ties of coal. 

Screenings have been scarce and 
therefore high in price, with the mar- 
ket quoted right around the mine run 
low level. Screenings have been tem- 
porarily lower the past few days as a 
result of some large consumers having 
stopped shipments. 

Some of the operators are of the 
opinion that there will be better indus- 
trial demand and heavier stocking 
shortly after the first of the year, but 
prospects for retail business are poor. 
Most retailers have a good deal of stock 
on hand and are not in a buying humor. 








MIDWEST REVIEW 


Market Remains Dormant in Spite of 
Ten Cold Days—Dock Cuts Affect All- 
Rail Business—Many Mines Closing. 

The holiday season brought a period 
of inactivity in the coal market. Ten 
cold days failed to stimulate the domes- 
tic coal market. 

Illinois and Indiana operators are 
encountering very stiff competition in 
the Northwest and from the docks at 
the Head-of-the-Lakes. Prices were re- 
duced Jan. 1, f.o.b. docks, to such low 
levels that now it is possible to buy 
Eastern coal almost as cheap as south- 
ern Illinois or Indiana coal. This, of 
course, is going to make a tremendous 
difference to our operators who, up to 
now, have been enjoying a fair business 
in the Northwest. 

It is believed that shortly after the 
first of the year an improvement will 
take place in the domestic demand. 
Freight rates on grains are reduced, 
and this will influence a large move- 
ment of grain to central markets. 
Farmers will thus be able to liquidate 
and, consequently, will be in more of a 
buying mood. i 

The industrial situation in the Mid- 
dle West continues to be unsatisfactory. 
There was some activity during Octo- 
ber and November and the early part of 
December, but those plants which 
opened up on a large scale have found 
that their plans were a little premature 
and, consequently, have curtailed their 
activities. The cement plants are buy- 
ing coal, although their plants are not 
running. They are planning on accumu- 
lating a little surplus so they will be 
able to operate after April 1, even if a 
strike materializes. Unemployment re- 
mains about the same, or at best, shows 
little improvement. 

The labor situation at the mines con- 
tinues on an even course, with the men 
showing an inclination to work when 
opportunity for work occurs. One or 
two strikes of small importance oc- 
curred, perhaps the biggest one in 
Indiana, where a number of men went 
out because they claimed a pump-man 
had been discharged without sufficient 
reason. Down in southern Illinois a 
number of mines have been closed. 
Practically the entire staffs at these 
mines have been let go. In one of the 
biggest mines in the field which is 
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down, only four men are left—two 
above ground and two below. 

Reports of this natvre will become 
more common, as operators have given 
up a useless battle against circum- 
stances and have now decided, in some 
cases, to accept the policy of watchful 
waiting. When they close their mines 
they are at least protected against de- 
preciating their property and selling 
their product at a loss. 
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HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Spot Market Inactive—Holidays Bring 
Suspension of Orders — Production 
Heavily Curtailed — Only Screenings 
in Demand. 


KANAWHA 


The general holiday suspension plus 
the lack of demand caused production 
to slump during Christmas week. In- 
dustries did not find it so easy to 
secure nut and slack but during the 
holiday season there was a lessened 
demand for that grade. Because of 
the growing scarcity of slack mine run 
had slightly improved its unsatisfactory 
position. 

LOGAN AND THACKER 


Hold-orders and cancellations were 
general during the week, making it 
apparent that the last ten days of 
December would be the dullest period 
of the year. Production was not over 
40 per cent of capacity, most of the 
output going to Western markets. 
Domestic and mine run were draggy 
but slack was harder to obtain because 
of the growing scarcity. 

Kenova-Thacker operators managed 
to keep production up to 70,000 tons, 
but a growing number of suspensions 
made it certain that the last week of 
the month would be a sluggish one. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


As in other fields, there was a gen- 
eral suspension of operations over the 
holidays. Contract business was cur- 
tailed and the spot demand was com- 
pletely stagnant. It was impossible 
to move mine run or domestic sizes 
and the sale of screenings was limited 
by the low production. 


VIRGINIA 


Producers managed to keep up a 50 
er cent output. Nearly all of this, 
owever, was on contract, although 
there was a growing inquiry for spot 
slack. Mines not having contract busi- 
ness remained idle. 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Hampton Roads Tonnage Reduced — 
Production Affected by Holidays—Slug- 
gish Dema Many Mines Closed. 


New RIVER AND THE GULF 

The operation of some New River 
mines on’ a non-union basis increased 
production but as the holidays ap- 
proached there was a curtailment of 
work-time in response to many contract 
suspensions. Apathy prevailed in the 
spot market although slack was holding 
its own because of the growing scarcity. 
Gulf production continued to decline, 
not being over 35 per cent of capacity. 
With the clearance of coal at the 
Hampton Roads piers the first of the 
year gave promise of a better move- 
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ment of coal in that direction. Ship- 
ments to New England were going 
along fairly well but export business 
was entirely flat. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas production was not more 
than 200,000 tons with “no markets” 
amounting to nearly 300,000 tons. The 
output was cut not only because of 
poor demand but because of the usual 
holiday lull. A small tonnage was 
flowing to Tide for New England but 
the bulk of the movement was to the 
West. The majority of the operations 
remained closed from Christmas to New 
Years. 

Tug River production was lower than 
usual owing to the slackening of in- 
dustrial activity. There was little spot 
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demand even at lowered prices. What 
kept up production were the large con- 
signments to Western steel companies 
as there was no Eastern movement 
worth mentioning. Prepared demand 
had broken to a very material extent. 
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SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Miners Return to 1917 Scale—Some Re- 
sumption Anticipated—Market Unable 
to Absorb Much Additional Output. 


Miners having accepted the wage 
scale of 1917, most of the operators 
announced their intention of starting 
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up on Jan. 2 and some say they have 
business in sight that will guarantee 
a steady run for at least the first half 
of the month. Wholesalers, however, 
are not very optimistic. It is know. 
that a great many users of steam have 
been working on their stocks during 
December in order to have them as low 
as possible for inventory and _ this 
should result in a better movement for 
January. 

Domestic yards in the South are well 
stocked, mostly with coal costing from 
50c. to $1 above current quotations and 
they, too, are working off stocks. 

The 1917 scale of wages will enable 
southeastern Kentucky better to com- 
pete with West Virginia coals going 
North and East Tennessee and south- 
western Virginia in the South. 
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From Field and Trade 

















ALABAMA 


The interests which organized the Great 
Southern Steel Co. in Dover, Del., recently, 
are reported to be the same as the pro- 
moters of the Alabama Land Syndicate, 
White Iron & Coal Co., Palatina Mining & 
Development Co., and one or two other cor- 
porations which bought up large acreages 
ef coal and iron ore lands in Etowah, De- 
Kalb, Marshall, St. Clair and Cherokee 
counties a few months ago. The properties 
which it is supposed will pass to the control 
of the new organization comprise about 
101,000 acres acquired by Chicago cap- 
italists and others, and 45,000 acres, which 
it is reported was purchased by Henry 
Ford. These lands are only about sixty 
miles from Muscle Shoals properties, which 
Ford is negotiating to obtain from the 
government. Charles E. Pain is reported to 
be counsel for the corporation and Robert 

Hunt, Chicago engineer inspected the 
properties and made a report on the extent 
of the mineral content. 





COLORADO 


Six men were killed by firedamp in the 
Satanic Mine of the Colorado Collieries Co., 
near Morrison, when they attempted to 
place a bulkhead on the level of an aban- 
doned shaft, used as an air course, to stop 
a fire which had been spreading for sev- 
eral days. James W. Graham, deputy 
state coal mine inspector, and a rescue 
crew from the Leyden Mine, in charge of 
Archie Gilchrist sought to revive’ the 
miners, but without avail. 





ILLINOIS 


The J. K. Dering Coal Co, has increased 
its capital stock from $200,000 to $3,000,000. 


William D. Elstrom, former president of 
the Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association, 
suffered the misfortune of a _ broken leg 
through a fall on the ice. His injuries, 
while painful, are not serious. 


Recent visitors in the Chicago market 
included the following: CC. M. Wasson, 
president of the Wasson Coal Co., Harris- 
burg; James Forrester, president of the 
Paradise Coal Co., Duquoin; J. A. Temple- 
ton, of the Templeton Coal Co. Glendora. 
Ind.; Enoch Carver, Jr.. vice-president and 
sales manager of the Cosgrove Coal Co.. 
Johnstown, Pa.; W. J. Spencer. president 
of the Monmouth Coal Co., Brereton; O. G. 
Scott, secretary of the Central Illinois Coal 
Bureau, Springfield. 


Advice from the Consolidated Coal Co. 
of St. Louis, which owns Mine 9, is to the 
effect that the mine property will be a 
total loss. Backwater from the Big 
Muddy River broke into the mine and 
within three hours filled the entire mine 
for a radius of more than a mile. Miners 
had not been working in the shaft for two 
weeks fearing such a danger. In years 
past when the river was high and backed 
up in low places over the mine, work was 
suspended. 





Announcement has been made by A. F. 
DelValley & Sons, of Danville, that they 
will soon start sinking a new mine at that 
place. The firm, which has been operating 
in that vicinity for several years, has re- 
cently filed articles of incorporation under 
the name of DelValley Coal Corporation, 
capital stock $100,000, of which Alphonse 
DelValley, A. J. DelValley and A. L. 
DelValley hold $33,333 each. The new 
mine will be put in operation early in the 
year. 


A deal was recently consummated where- 
by the Perry County Coal Corporation 
became the owner of 200 acres of unde- 
veloped coal lands in Lebanon and O’Fal- 
lon townships, St. Clair County. New 
mines will be sunk in these two town- 
ships as the Illinois Terminal Railroad of 
East St. Louis has announced that it will 
extend its East St. Louis-Alton line into 
O’Fallon, giving the operators in the nor- 
thern part of the county an opportunity of 
shipping coal direct to Chicago. 


An action which has attracted attention 
in mining circles is that of the Sangamon 
County Mining Co., operating at Lincoln, 
when it announced that a carload of coal 
would be given to each church in the city. 





INDIANA 


Norman S8. Tighe, manager for the N. S. 
Tighe Coal Co., Fort Wayne, was placed 
under arrest recently on an indictment re- 
turned by the grand jury in which he is 
charged with having embezzled funds of 
the company in the amount of $238. 


One of the largest operations ever opened 
in the state will start production of coal 
in the near future. The Vulcan Coal Co., 
Evansville, has arranged for immediate in- 
stallation of machinery. The company 
owns 1,205 acres of stripping land in 
Monroe Township, Pike County, about seven 
miles east of Oakland City. The board of 
directors consists of Aloys Herrdink, W. 
O. Sanders, D. C. Stephenson and J. J. 
Morris. The company is capitalized for 
$1,000,000. 


Reassessment of coal properties in Ver- 
million County follow: The Ferguson-Spear 
Coal Co. and the Ferguson Coal Co.. Clin- 
ton reduced from $183,895 to $108,280; 
Indiana & Illinois Coal Corporation, Clinton, 
total increased from $293,555 to $400,000; 
Clinton Coal Co., Clinton City, personal 
reduced from $69,055 to $1.555, and per- 
sonal in Clinton Township increased from 
$164,655 to $258,255; Jackson Hill Coke & 
Coal Co., Terre Haute. personal increased 
from $42,870 to $115,755; Inter-State Coal 
Co., Terre Haute, Clinton Township, per- 
sonal increased from $30,900 to $44,420; 
i ge Coal Co., Terre Haute, Clinton Town- 
ship, total increased from $53,945 to $110,- 
790; West Clinton Coal Co., Terre Haute, 
Clinton Township, total increased from $71,- 
310 to $84,000. 


Reassessment of coal properties in Knox 
County include Columbia Coal Co., Bick- 


nell, personal increased from $78,620 to 
$85,000; Ridge Coal & Mining Co., in- 
creased from $46,450 to $134,530; Oliphant- 
Johnson Coal Co., Vincennes, Washington 
Township, personal increased from $94,365 
to $295,280; Vincennes, personal increased 
from $1,000 to $10,790. 


Changes of assessments in Owen County 
include: Rowland-Powers Consolidated 
Collieries Co., Terre Haute, Marion Town- 
ship, personal increased from $25,000 to 
$28,625, and Stewart Coal Co., Patricks- 
burg, increased from $100,230 to $105,255. 
Parke County assessments were not 
changed. 


The Spencer Coal Co., Sullivan, has filed 
a final certificate of dissolution. 


KENTUCKY 


In an opinion handed down recently, 
the Court of Appeals affirmed the action of 
the Kenton Circuit Court in issuing man- 
datory instructions for acquittal of the 
Hatfield Coal Co. of Covington of charges 
of conspiring to fix and control prices in 
Covington. 


Howard Holtzlaw, auditor of the Colcord 
Coal Co., of Charleston was at Sanford, 
during the early part of December, having 
been called there to attend the funeral of 
a relative. 


J. P. Kelly has sold the Kelly Coal Co., 
Hickman, to Steve Stahr, of Hickman, who 
will operate the business as the Stahr 
Coal Co. 

An increase of $359,000 in the capital 
stock of the North Jellico Coal Co. has 
been determined upon by S. Speed, 
president and director of the company, and 
F. M. Sackett, a director, who hold more 
than two thirds of the corporations stock. 


Stockholders of the Ashland Iron & Min- 
ing Co., voted unanimously to avcept the 
proposition of the American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, Ohio, to buy the entire 
holdings of the mining company, including 
the Ashland Coal & Iron R.R. and the 
acreage of coal land along its line. The 
deal involves approximately $13,000,000 and 
nd ee largest ever closed in eastern Ken- 
ucky. 


NEW YORK 


Harvey B. Prescott is calling on the 
Northern New Jersey coal consumers for 
Pilling & Co., New York City. Until re- 
cently, Mr. Prescott had charge of the 
Pittsburgh office of W. J. Rainey. 


M. L. Taylor, vice president of the Mor- 
gantown & Wheeling Coal Co. was in New 
York early last month-.on business. 


Edward T. Bedford, President of the Corn 
Products Refining Co., has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of Patti- 
son & Bowns, Inc., of New York City. to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Merwin W. Bricker. The board of 
directors has placed its preferred stock on 
a dividend basis. Two dividends were 
declared each at a rate of $2 per share. 

C. H. Mead of the Mead-Tolliver and 
other smokeless companies in southern 
West Virginia. was in attendance at the 
meeting of smokeless operators early in 
December. 

P. M. Snyder, of the New River field, was 
a New York visitor during the early part 
of December. being in attendance at the 
sessions of the Smokeless Coal Operators’ 
Association. 
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E. E. White, president of the E. E. White 
Coal Co. of Glen White, W. Va., attended 
the meeting of smokeless operators in New 
York early in December. 

W. Gaston Caperton, well-known in 
Winding Gulf coal circles, spent a few 
days in New York during the early part 
of last month. 





OHIO 


Several smokeless operators were in Cin- 
cinnati Christmas week, among whom were 
J. J. Tierney of the Crozier-Pocahontas Co., 
Philadelphia; Harry Caperton, New River 
Coal So., Charleston, and O. M. Deyerle, 
Flat Top Fuel Co., of Bluefield, W. Va. 


John Glaser, sales manager of the Tribbey 
Coal Co., Cincinnati, has returned from a 
trip to the Northwest and Chicago. 


George Coffey, president of the War Eagle 
Coal Co., of War Eagle, W. Va., has re- 
turned home after a siege in Christ’s Hos- 
pital, Cincinnati, where he underwent a 
serious operation. 


The Cleveland & Western Coal Co., own- 
ing a large tract near Powhatan, plans to 
spend $1,000,000 in opening the field. The 
program calls for a shaft and tipple in 
addition to 200 houses. 


E. 8. Helburn, of Middlesboro, Ky., who 
operates seven mines in southeastern Ken- 
tucky, was in Cincinnati recently consulting 
with the officers of the Kentucky Fuel Co., 
who sell his output. 


Tom Morgan, sales agent for the Webb 
Fuel Co. is prominently mentioned as the 
choice of the directors for the presidency 
at their meeting to be held in January. 


Arrangements have just been completed 
by the American Mining Congress to hold 
its 1922 convention in Cleveland, Oct. 9 
to 15. The convention will be held in the 
new Exposition Hall which is being built 
by the City of Cleveland at a cost of $6,- 
000,000. This will be the first national 
show to be held after the completion of the 
new edifice. 


Ernest Chilson, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Raleigh Coal & Coke 
Co., with headquarters at Raleigh, was a 
visitor at the general offices of the com- 
pany in Cincinnati during the latter part 
of December. 


Herman Everett, sales manager of the 
Smokeless Fuel Co., having his office at 
Charleston, spent a few days in Cincinnati 
the latter part of December. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


A charter has been issued to the West 
Point Marion Coal Co., Point Marion. The 
capital stock is $160,000 and Myrtle M. 
Sterling, Dillinger, is treasurer and one of 
the incorporators, the others being John 

Moore, Point Marion, and Harold M. 
Conn, Dillinger. The purpose of the cor- 
poration is mining, producing and market- 
ing coal. 


The Mason-Heflin Coal Co. has notified 
the State Department at Harrisburg of an 
increase in its capital stock from $66,400 
to $68,900, John T. Heflin, treasurer, Phila- 
delphia. 


R. W. Stone, for many years a member 
of the geologic: staff of the United States 
Geological Survey, has resigned to accept 
a position as assistant state geologist of 
Pennsylvania. 


The International Coal Corporation, 
Philadelphia, has notified the office of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth of an in- 
crease in capital stock from $49,800 to 
$65,800. H. S. Goodwin, Philadelphia, is 
treasurer. 


The Consolidated Coal & Coke Ce., Butler, 
has increased its capital stock from $474,- 
600 to $486,200; A. M. Christley, treasurer. 


Recent state charters have been issued to 
the following coal companies: Coal Dredg- 
ing Co., champ, a He capital stock, $10,- 
000; treasurer, J. B. Townsend, 3d, who 
with H. M. Blake and W. lL. Fox, Phila- 
delphia, incorporated the company. Cairn- 
brook Coal Mining Co., Windber, $60,000; 
purpose, mining and preparing coal for the 
market; incorporators, Frank Lowery, 
treasurer, Windber; J. E. Reese, Scalp 
Level and E. M. Mack. McKeesport. Steel 
City Gas Coal Co., Pittsburgh, $100,000; 
purpose, mining and producing bituminous 
coal; incorporators, Frank FE. Weiss, 
Bridgeville, treasurer; F. C. Whatley, Pitts- 
burgh, and Scott H. Braznell, Wilkinsburg. 


The Combustion Engineering Corporation 
announces the opening of a branch office 
in the First National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 


COAL AGE 


burgh. This office is in charge of W. C. 
Stripe, formerly manager of the Philadel- 
phia office. 


William P. Boland, a well known Scran- 
ton operator, has purchased twenty-three 
acres of coal land in Upper Pittston, from 
the Isaac Felts estate. Mr. Boland an- 
nounces that he is going to sink a shaft 
on the west side of the main line of the 
Lehigh Valley tracks. Operations will start 
in the near future. 


A. G. Smith, of Meyersdale, who is con- 
nected with the Smith Brothers Coal Co., 
was a visitor in Clarksburg, W. Va., early 
in December. 


Announcement has been made by J. Earl 
Myers, well known in West Virginia coal 
circles, of his resignation as sales manager 
of the Westmoreland Fuel Co., to form the 
J. Earl Myers Co., with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh. 





UTAH 


_A full course in coal mining is to be 
given at the University of Utah. This is 
the first time such a course has been avail- 
able in the state. Prof. R. N. Lewis will 
be in charge of the course. 


Alexander H. Cowle, general manager of 
the Utah Fuel Co., at Salt Lake City, for 
the past fifteen years, will be succeeded 
by A. R. Baldwin. Mr. Baldwin is presi- 
dent of the Western Pacific R.R., which is 
said to own ali the stock of the coal com- 
pany. The Utah Fuel is the oldest coal 
company in the state. It is believed that 
Mr. Baldwin’s management of the company 
will be but temporary. 





VIRGINIA 


The Norfolk office of the New River Coal 
Co., A. G. Ayers, manager, was closed Jan. 
i. Mr. Ayers will go to the Richmond 
office of the company. 


Arrangements have been made to keep 
open the Norfolk office of the Central Poca- 
hontas Coal Co. This office was scheduled 
to have been closed in December. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces an open competitive ex- 
amination for statistician (financial). Va- 
cancies in the Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and in positions requiring 
similar qualifications, will be filled from this 
examination, unless it is found in the in- 
terest of the service to fill any vacancy by 
reinstatement, transfer or promotion. Re- 
ceipt of applications to close J an. 24, 1922. 


In a recent speech in the House, Repre- 
sentative Black of Texas, said that wages 
must be adjusted in accordance with 
prices. He referred to the fact that groups 
of highly organized labor in the coal mines 
had resisted efforts to lower wages to 
any appreciable degree on the ground that 
labor is not a commodity and should not 
respond to conditions affecting commodity 
prices. The congressman, however, insisted 
that wages and profits are interwoven in 
the prices of commodities and should be 
adjusted. 


Attorney General Daugherty has asked 
the attorney generals of the various states 
to co-operate with the Government in 
maintaining reasonable retail prices on fuel 
and foods. He urges enforcement of fuel 
supply laws, among others, in their rela- 
tion to prices. 


The Bureau of Standards in its annual 
report says that last year 231 coal mine 
scales were tested as to accuracy of weight, 
177 of which were found incorrect. Fifty- 
seven per cent of the incorrect scales were 
in error more than 1 per cent and 7 per 
cent of the incorrect scales were in error 
more than 5 per cent. The Bureau allows 
a tolerance of .4 per cent. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Equipment for the screening of coal on 

a larger scale has been arranged for by 
the Opperman Coal Co., which operates near 
Blair on the Coal River branch of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. This company will 
install a three-track shaker screen, _ to- 
gether with picking tables and loading 
booms. 
- D. T. Quinn, who is identified with the 
Daniel Howard Interests in Clarksburg, has 
returned to his headquarters at Clarksburg 
after an extended Western trip. 

J. E. Long of the J. E. Long Coal Co., 
of. Clarksburg spent a week or more at 
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French Lick Springs about the middle of 
December. 


Joseph M. Burns, who has been connected 
with the firm of Daniel Howard & Co., at 
Clarksburg, has eo to Wichita Falls to 
assume charge of the office there of the 
Wilson Hydraulic Casing Pulley Machine 
Co., Daniel Howard and others of Clarks- 
burg being financially interested in this 
company. 


A. J. Salzer, general manager of the 
Southern Coal Corporation of Fairmont was 
in Pittsburgh and Ohio markets during the 
early part of December. 


State Senator Gohen C. Arnold, of Buck- 
hannon, interested in the Empire Fuel Co., 
was in Elkins, early in December in con- 
nection with the trial of a suit by the 
Empire Co. against the government. 


The organization of the Logan Coal & 
Lumber Co., has been perfected by the elec- 
tion of the following officers: Lee Ott, 
president ; M. L. Garvey, vice-president ; A. 
C. Minear, secretary and treasurer. The 
company plans the beginning of develop- 
ment work about the first of the year. It 
will be necessary for the company to build 
a bridge over the Guyan River. Operations 
will be in the Island Creek seam. 


Negotiations have been consummated for 
the sale of two mining properties on Loop 
Creek in the New River field. The Sugar 
Creek Coal & Coke Co., in which A. J. 
King of Huntington and his associates were 
the principal stockholders, has passed to the 
control of Theo. Deitz and associates of 
Charleston. This operation ranks as the 
second oldest on Loop Creek, the mine hav- 
ing been in operation for a quarter of a 
century. Operations will be in charge of 
Leslie Sydnor, who was formerly connected 
with one of the sales agencies at Hunting- 
ton. The new name chosen following a 
change in ownership is the Sugar Creek 
Coal Co. 


A lease of about 65 acres near Harvey, 
operated by the Dewitt Fuel Co., has been 
acquired by Thom. Clapperton of Logan 
County, formerly of Winden and his as- 
sociates, and operations will be under his 
personal direction. This property is a com- 
paratively new one, having been first op- 
erated by Thomas Snyder, who sold it to 
Huntington men for approximately $100,600. 


Sitting as arbitrators in the $200,000 
damage suit of the New River Collieries 
Co., against the Sugar Creek Coal Co., 
Messrs. Cunningham and Thomas have 
awarded $12,096 to the plaintiffs. The arbi- 
trators found that the Sugar Creek com- 
pany in 1917 and 1918 trespassed, not in- 
tentionally nor deliberately, on the -coal 
seam belonging to the Sun Mine and mined 
3,531 tons of coal from the barrier pillars, 
the value of which has been fixed at 
$3,531. The arbitrators have further found 
that because of the removal of the barrier 
it will be necessary for the plaintiff to leave 
4,230 tons of coal for new pillars the value 
of which has been fixed at $1,000. Con- 
crete dams and walls to protect the Sun 
Mine from water are estimated as costin 
$7,025. The cost and expenses of the arbi- 
tration were $540, bringing the total amount 
to be paid the New River Collieries to 
a The finding of the arbitrators is 

nal. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


OUTPUT FOR NOVEMBER, 1921 
Vancouver Island District 
Tons 
Canadian Western Fuel Co., Nanaimo. 47,758 
Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd. 


CE irae wath a ade bo ke ts eee 27,291 
South Wellington: ..... 65. .ccccee 8,703 
Bo EG i: Ate rer ra So ee 14,630 


Nanoose Wellington Collieries ..... 6,560 
Granby Consolidated M. S. & P. Co.. .22,663 
Old Wellington (King & Foster) ... 371 





WORE bs 5 erate dls eres Sites 127,976 
Nicola-Princeton District. 
Middlesboro Collieries ............ 4,991 
Fleming Coal Co., Merritt ........ 2,210 
Coalmont Collieries, Coalmont ...... 10,146 
Princeton Coal & Land Co. ........ 2,470 

| CR ae be ee Ge ibe ty arab game 19,817 


Crow’s Nest Pass District. 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. 








Copel Creagh: ci sc, 0 cence weeds tate as 45,102 
NE oD iecete.4 it oroin & oe & emece se ad 31,703 
Corbin: Coal’ @ Coke OO." « .3.0.0 cnose 10,202 
ORE fas ok cum e cee ear a beam ae 87,007 
Total for November ........... 234,800 









NOVA SCOTIA 


D. H. McDougall, vice president of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation, denies 
that the proposed wage reduction of itself 
and its associates, effective Jan. 1, violates 
the industrial disputes act, declaring that 
notice of the reduction was sent Oct. 29 to 


COAL AGE 


the secretary of the union and published in 
the newspapers, and that in consequence 
ample notice had been given. The Montreal 
agreement under its terms ends Jan. 1. 


ONTARIO 


F. A. Fish, head of the F. A. Fish Coal 
Co., Toronto and Pittsburgh, who has been 
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in charge of the Pittsburgh office since the- 
death of the late manager there, spent 
Christmas with his family in Toronto. 

David White, chief geologist of the- 
United States Geological Survey, delivered: 
a lecture on “The Origin of Coal_ and. 
Petroleum,” recently before the Royal. 
Canadian Institute at Toronto. 











Trafic News 





_ The I. C. C. has given notice of its re- 
jection of the supplement to freight rates 
of railroads operating between Utah and 
Pacific Coast points which would have re- 
duced the tariff on bunker coal from $7,25 
to $6 per ton from Utah mines to San 
Francisco and Oakland. The _ supplement 
was intended to aid in the efforts which 
are being made by Utah operators in re- 
gaining the harbor coal trade. 

The I. C. C. has suspended from Dec. 
24, 1921, until April 23, 1922, the operation 
of certain schedules published in Supple- 
ment No. 13 to Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Co.. tariff I. C. C. No. A-4891. The sus- 
pended schedules provide reductions in the 
rates on bituminous coal from mines on 
the Missouri Pacific in southern Illinois to 
destinations in Arkansas and Louisiana. 


In the complaint of the Refinite Co., an 
examiner recommends that the rates on 
pea, slack. and screenings coal from Acme, 
Aiger, and Dietz, Wyo., to Ardmore, S. D., 
are unreasonable. 

The Northwestern Traffic & Service 
Bureau of Minneapolis has complained 
against unreasonable rates on soft coal 
from Manitowoc and other Wisconsin points 
to points in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
the Dakotas and Nebraska. 


The commission, on petition of various 
coal operators in Missouri, has reopened the 
case involving intrastate rates on coal in 
Missouri, and assigned it for hearing Jan. 
6, at St. Louis. 


In the complaint of the Melcroft Coal Co., 
an I C. C. examiner recommends that the 
rates on coal from Melcroft, Pa., to Jersey 
City, for Erie delivery are unreasonable. 


In the complaint of the Walrath & Sher- 
wood Lumber Co., an examiner recommends 
that the through rates on hard coal from 
Itasca, Wis., to Mt. Clare, Neb., and on 
coke from St. Louis, Woodward, Ala., and 
Youngstown, Ohio, to destinations in 
Nebraska are not unreasonable. 


The Interstate Commerce Commisson has 
suspended schedules of the & N. and 
the C. & O. in which those carriers proposed 
to make reductions on coal from mines on 
their lines in eastern Kentucky and western 
west Virginia to destinations on the South- 
ern in Indiana and Illinois, ranging from 
17c. to 66c. per ton. The schedules have 
been suspended, pending until 
April 24. 


In the complaint of the Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau, the organization has sub- 
mitted a brief to the I. C. C. requesting 
rates on bituminous coal from its southern 
Illinois mines to Omaha district territory 
which are made by use of a differential of 
224c. over the Belleville district rates. The 
railroads in a brief say this cannot be done 
unless the commission restores the whole 
differential basis in effect prior to the war 
increases. The Lincoln Chamber of Com- 
merce, which has intervened in the case, 
asks for rates on fine coal from Illinois 
groups to Lincoln which do not exceed by 
more than 20c. a ton the rates to Omaha. 


The United States Railroad Administra- 
tion has reported the following final settle- 
ments with railroad companies: Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. $700,000; 
Woodstock & Blocton Ry. Co., $19,000; High 
Point, Randleman, Ashboro & Southern 
Ry. Co., $25,000. The payment of these claims 
on final settlement is largely made up of 
balance of compensation due, but includes 
all other disputed items as between the 
railroad companies and the administration 
— the twenty-six months of Federal 
control. 


In the complaint of the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, relating to rates on 
hard and soft coal from Duluth and 
Superior as compared with those from Mil- 
waukee, the I. C. C. has authorized the 
Central Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, the 
Commerce Association of Aberdeen and the 
Minnesota Byproduct Coke Co. to intervene.” 
The case will be heard by a representative 
of the commission at Milwaukee, Jan. 30. 


The City of Detroit in a brief to the 
commission in its case asks for reparation 
on coal from Holden, W. Va., to Toledo, 


inquiry, 


via barge to Detroit. The railroad con- 
tends there was no damage to the com- 
plainant and that the reduction in the rate 
from $2.11 to $1.83 does not justify an 
award of reparation. 

In the complaint of the West Kentucky 
Coal Bureau the commission decides that 
the rates on bituminous coal from mines 
in western Kentucky on the Illinois Central 
and Kentucky Midland to points in the 
southern peninsula of Michigan are not 
unreasonable, but are prejudicial and pre- 
scribes that by March 18 the roads shall 
establish joint rates which do not exceed 
by more than 25c. a ton the rates main- 
tained from mines on the IMinois Central 
in the southern Illinois group to the same 
destinations. 

In the complaint of the Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc., an examiner recommends that 
rates on coal from mines on the N. & ° 
in the Pocahontas, Thacker, Kenova and 
Clinch Valley districts, the C. C. & O. Ry., 
in the Clinchfield district and the Southern 
Ry., in the Black Mountain district to 
stations on the N. & W. and connecting 
branches between Roanoke, Va. and 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn. should be readjusted. 


In the compaint of the Lackawanna Steel 
Co., an examiner recommends that switch- 
ing charges of $10.50 a car on bituminous 
slack coal during Federal control between 
mines and washing plants at Ellsworth, 
Cokesburg and Bentleyville, Pa., were un- 
reasonable but that claims for reparation 
on certain shipments are barred by the 
statute of limitations. The examiner holds 
that the rate should have been $5 a car. 

The Sewell Valley Railroad has been 
authcrized to issue $110,000 of first 
morigage 5 per cent gold bonds, to be 
sold for reimbursing T. W. Paine for 
advances made for the purchase of twenty- 
five coal cars. 

Oral argument will be heard by the 
commission in Washington in January in 
the case involving reduced rates on coal 
to Kansas City, Mo. 

The I. C. C. has assigned for hearing at 
Louisville on Jan. 18, the complaint of the 
West Kentucky Coal Bureau. 


Recent Patents 





Method and Apparatus for Washing Coal, 
Concentrating Ores and Minerals. Thomas 

. Chance, Philadelphia, Pa., 1,392,399. 
Oct. 4, 1921. Filed Aug. 27, 1917; serial 
No. 188,430. 

Method and Apparatus for Classifying 
Materials. Henry M. Chance, Philadelphia, 

. and Thomas M. Chance, Baltimore, 
Md., 1,392,401. Oct. 4, 1921. Filed July 
8, 1918; serial No. 243,911. 


Mining-Machine Truck. Nils D. Levin, 
Columbus, Ohio, assignor to The Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1,392,835. Oct. 
4, 1921. Filed Nov. 21, 1916; serial No. 
132,682. 

Front Head for Rock Drills. L. C. 
Bayles, Easton, Pa., assignor to Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., Jersey City, me pe eR 

s — Filed July 6, 1920; serial 


Hoisting and Conveying Machinery. Chris- 
tian W. Aveling, Elgin, IIll., 1,395,077. Oct. 
. Filed Nov. 3, 1919; serial No. 


Obituary 





David Pursglove, St. Clairsville, Ohio, 40 
years old, one of the leading coal operators 
in eastern Ohio and West Virginia, is dead. 
He was found hanging by a rope in the 
cellar of his home. Despondency over ill 
health is believed to have prompted the act. 


Charles A. Olson, president_of the Olson 
& Van Allen Coal Co. Chicago, died 
recently at his home in Beverly Hills, 
near Chicago. He was 51 years of age. 
He had been prominent for years in 
Masonic circles. 








Association Activities 





Winding Gulf Operators’ Association 


Arrangements are being made for the- 
annual meeting of the Winding Gulf Op- 
erators’ Association, which is to be held: 
at The Gueenbrien’s White Sulphur Springs, 
on Jan. 10. At this meeting officers will. 
be elected and other important business: 
disposed of. Upon the conclusion of the 
business session a social meeting will be 
held in the nature of a luncheon. Men. 
prominent in the life of the nation have 
been invited to be present and make ad- 
dresses. 


Northeast Kentucky Coal Association 


The annual meeting of the association is- 
to be held at the Ventura Hotel at Ashland, 
on Jan. 17, the business session to be fol- 
lowed by a banquet. A large attendance 
is expected. The principal address will be 
delivered by J. D. A. Morrow, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Coal Association. He 
is to speak on the value of associations to- 
coal men. The association is lending its 
moral support to the program of good road 
building in northeast Kentucky, many of its 
members being identified with the Lonesome: 
Pine Trail Association. The association is 
also backing the first-aid work in the state 
and is urging members to train first-aid’ 
teams to participate in the state contest 
next year. 


Clarksburg Coal Club 


At the last meeting of the Clarksburg” 
Coal Club addresses were made by A. Lisle- 
White of Clarksburg, Uncle Dan Howard of 
the same city, H. E. Smith and by Alfred. 
Beam of Elk Garden. Mr. Beam described 
conditions existing on the Western Mary- 
land in the Upper Potomac region, stating 
that a number of mines in the Elk Garden: 
section had gone on an open-shop basis. 

; sai 
Coal Merchants’ Association of 

New York 

At the annual meeting of the association,,. 
held on Dec. 12 at 90 West St., N. L. Stokes. 
was elected president; Henry J. Lange,. 
vice-president and Joseph M. Vought, com- 
missioner. Mr. Vought, who has. been 
deputy commissioner of the association for 
several years, succeeds Arthur F, Rice who- 
has been ill since early last January and 
is now in California recuperating. 








Coming Meetings 





American Wood Preservers’ Association: 
will hold its annual meeting on Jan. 24, 25 
and 26 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 
Secretary, G. M. Hunt, Madison, Wis. 

American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its midwinter convention in. 
New York City, Feb. 15, 16 and 17. Sec- 
retary, F. L. Hutchinson, 29 West 39th 
St.. New York City. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- - 
lurgical Engineers will meet on Feb. 20 to. 
23 in New York City. Secretary, F. F. 
Srasolem, 29 West 39th St., New York 

ity. 

The American Institute of Consulting En- 
gineers, Inc., will hold its annual meeting” 
Jan. 16, 1922, at the Engineers’ Club, 32 
West 40th St., New York City. Secretary 
rf A. Mollitor, 35 Nassau St., New York: 

ity. 

New England Wholesale Coal Association: 
will hold its annual meeting Jan. 10, 1922, 
at Boston, Mass. Secretary, R. S. Town- 
send, 27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 

Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association will hold its next meeting Jan. 
27, 1922, at Knoxville, Tenn. Secretary, J. 
E. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association of 
Ohio will hold its annual meeting on Feb. 
13, 1922, at Cleveland, Ohio; D. F. Hurd, 
secretary, 





